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For the Companion. 


FARMER APPLEGATE’S YEARLING 
HEIFER. 


“Run, fellers, run! 
Sauce !” 

It was Jack Davis who spoke, and, not waiting 
to hear more, we all followed him as fast as our 
legs could carry us, to a place of safety. 

At the further side of the field, just by the 
edge of the woods, we stopped, and sat down to 
watch the destruction of our morning’s work, a 
dam which we had been building across a small 
brook that ran through the field. Often we had 


Here comes Old Pepper- 





attempted to build the dam, and this time we had 
finished it. Every little crack 
and crevice where the water 


and well he might have been, for she was of pure 
Jersey stock, and was a very handsome creature. 
As we stopped and leaned against the fence, she 
came up to us and rubbed her nose gently on our 
hands. 

While we were standing there looking at her, 
Jack suddenly said, ‘‘Fellers, s’posin’ we run off 
with this heifer ?” 

‘‘What for ?”’ I asked. 

‘*Why, to pay back Old Pepper-Sauce.” 

“By George!” I exclaimed; ‘that’s jest the 
thing!” 

“But wouldn't it be stealin’ ?”” suggested Char- 
ley Emmons. 

He was the minister’s son, and always seemed 
a little more conscientious than the rest of us. 

“Oh, no,” Isaid. ‘We wouldn’t take her for 





could trickle through we had 
stopped tightly with clay, and 
we were waiting excitedly for 
the moment when the water, 
having risen to the top of the 
dam, would flow over in a 
broad sheet that would turn all 
the water-wheels we intended 
making. 

We were congratulating our- 
selves that Farmer Applegate, 
whom we called ‘“‘Old Pepper- 
Sauce,”* because he seemed to 
have such a hot and fiery tem- 
per, had not discovered what 
we were doing, when Jack 
caught sight of him and his 
hired man, Mike, coming to- 
ward us, and he immediately 
wave the alarm. 

We sat in a row on the fence 
at a safe «listance, and watched 
the men tear our work to pieces. 
We were very angry. Of course 
we knew the land and the brook 
belonged to Farmer Applegate, 
but we did not see what harm 
it could do if we did make a 
dam there. 

When the last sod was re- 
moved, and the men started 
back the way they had come, 
Teddy Whitmore exclaimed, 
“T call that mean!” 

Then we all shouted, ‘Old 
Pepper -Sauce!’”’ three times, ds loudly as we 
could; and as the men turned, and began coming 
in our direction, we slipped down on the other 
side of the fence, and plunged into the woods. 

We flew along over roots and dead branches, 
through patches of fern and ground-pine, down 
into little hollows and up over hummocks, fright- 
ening the squirrels from their dinners, and strik- 
ing terror to the hearts of the rabbits and par- 
tridges, never stopping until Jack, who had 
dropped a little behind, called out, “Hold up, 
fellers! No use runnin’! They aint comin’!” 

“Whew, I’m hot!’ exclaimed Charley Em- 
mons, fannin himself with his hat. ‘Let’s go 
out to Stony.” 

“Stony Creek,” or “Stony,” as we boys always 
called it, was a small stream about two miles 
from the village, and had been a favorite swim- 
ming-place with boys for several generations. We 
splashed about in the water for an hour or so, 
and then, dressing ourselves, started back toward 
the village, our thoughts still running on the de- 
struction of our dam. 

“I wish we could pay off Old Pepper-Sauce,”’ 
said Teddy Whitmore. “I'd just give anything 
if we could do something or other to show him 
our opinion of him.” 

As we passed his house, we scowled our hate 
and dislike of him at its staring windows. We 
trudged along the road, up a hill and down the 
other side, the house gradually sinking out of 
sight behind it, until we reached a place where 
the road forked, one branch leading off to the 
village, and the other to Bridgeton, a small town 
ten or a dozen miles away. 

Just here, on one side, was Farmer Applegate’s 
pasture, enclosed by a high rail fence, and on the 
other a thick wood, whose tangled passages we 
had penetrated more than once in search of birds’- 
eggs or squirrels. 

In the corner of the pasture was a shed, or 
shelter, for the farnrer’s cows, and benaeth it, 
quietly chewing its cud, stood his yearling heifer. 





We knew that he was very prouc of this heifer, 





having been completed, we made sure once more 
that the heifer was firmly fastened, and then 
started for home. 

The next day was Saturday, the last day of our 
summer vacation; and, after finishing my break- 
fast, I went down to Teddy’s, for he and I were 
to feed the heifer that day. Teddy was waiting 
for me, and we started at once for the cave. Upon 
reaching it, Teddy went inside to bring the heifer 
out, but in a moment came running out again 
without her. 

“Frank,” he cried, ‘‘she isn’t here!” 

“Oh, stop your foolin’, Teddy,” I said, for I 
did not think he was in earnest. 
“T aint foolin’,” he replied. 
as shootin’! 

yg 


“She’s gone, sure 
Come and see, if you don’t believe 


_ 





LEADING THE HEIFER TO THE CAVE. 


good, you know. We'd only keep her until Old 
Pepper-Sauce thought she was lost. We could 
bring her back any time we wanted to.” 

“But where can we keep her so’s he won’t find 
her?” asked Teddy. 

‘“‘Why, out in the cave,” said Jack. ‘We can 
keep her there's long’s we want to, and he'll 
never suspect us.” 

Hardly stopping to think, we all agreed to the 
plan, and climbed the fence to carry it out. Find- 
ing a piece of rope under the shed, we tied it 
around the heifer’s neck, and then, looking about 
to be sure we were unobserved, we took down 
several rails from the fence, quickly led her 
through the opening thus made, across the road, 
and into the woods on the other side. 

‘Hurrah!’ cried Jack, when that was accom- 
plished. ‘We've got her; now for the cave.” 

I took the rope and led the heifer, Jack went 
before to clear a path through the underbrush, 
while Charley and Teddy followed in the rear, 
each armed with a sharp stick with which to prod 
the animal if at any time she showed a disinclina- 
tion to go forward. 

We passed through the woods, out into the open 
field beyond, then through more woods, across 
one or two roads, skirting along beside cornfields, 
and keeping out of sight of the farmhouses until, 
in due time, we reached the cave. 

It was only a small one, formed by some huge 
masses of rock that had fallen from the almost 
precipitous hillside above. I do not know whether 
any one else knew it was there or not; but we 
boys had discovered it one day, and thereafter it 
had been our favorite place for playing Indians or 
smugglers. 

We chuckled with delight to think that we had 
reached the place without having been seen, and 
began to plan how we were to take care of the 
heifer. We decided to feed her twice a day, two 
of us to take charge of the matter one day, and 
the other two the next. There was an abundance 
of grass about the place, and a little stream of 





So I followed him within, and sure enough the 
heifer was gone. ‘ 

“She must have untied herself, somehow,” I 
said. ‘I guess we’ll find her somewhere round 
here.” But though we hunted for over an hour, 
and scoured the woods in every direction, yet no 
trace of her could we find. 

Then we hurried back to the village, to tell 
Jack and Charley, but they were not at home. 
Perhaps they had gone to Stony Creek. So we 
went to the creek, and found them there, swim- 
ming about in the water with some other boys. 

“Hullo, fellers!” Jack called, when he saw us. 
“Come on in!” 

We shook our heads, for we did not feel like 
swimming. When he and Charley came out for 
another dive, we told them about the heifer’s dis- 
appearance. 

Neither of them took the intended dive, but 
began to hurry on their clothes. Jack exclaimed 
“Jiminy !”” and Charley looked frightened. 

When they were dressed, all four of us again 
went back to the cave. 

Everything there was just as Teddy and I had 
left it, and the heifer was still missing. We hunted 
for her all the rest of the day, but to no purpose, 
and late in the afternoon, tired and hungry, re- 
turned to the village. 

We were now pretty well alarmed, for, since the 
heifer was lost, of course we could not return her. 

“S’posin’ any one should find out that we took 
her?” Teddy suggested, as we drew near home. 
“They’d say we stole her, I guess.”’ 

“T s’pose they would,” I acknowledged. 

“Well,” said Jack, ‘‘as long’s she’s gone, we 
can’t help it. P’raps we can find her again; but 
if we can’t, we must keep still about her, and I 
don’t believe anybody’ll think we took her.” 

The rest of us expressed the same hope, and 
then we separated. 

The following week was not a very enjoyable 
one for any of us. The heifer was not once out of 
my mind; I dreamed of her at night, and spent 


| for her; when anybody spoke to me, I was imme- 
diately thrown into a great fright, lest they were 
| going to accuse me of stealing the heifer. 

To our surprise, however, no one said a word 
| about the animal. We supposed that the whole 
| village would be talking of Farmer Applegate’s 
| loss, but nothing was said; and what was stranger 

still, even he did not speak of it. Every day of 
that week some one of us four went to read the 
“Lost and Found” notices that were nailed on a 
big tree by the post-office, expecting each time to 
| see one relating to the heifer; but nothing of the 
kind appeared. Sothe week dragged slowly along, 
| and at last Sunday dawned. 
| There were three churches in our village, a 
Methodist, a Baptist, and a Congregational; the 
| last named was a great white wooden structure, 
surmounted by a tall steeple, 
and thither regularly, every 
Sunday morning, I went with 
my parents to church, or to 
‘“‘meetin’,”’ as they used to call 
it. 

Jack and Teddy went there 
too, and Charley, of course, as 
his father was the minister. 

On this Sunday the service 
began, as usual, with prayers 
and hymns. and, finally, after 
all the people had settled them- 
selves comfortably, and some 
of the older ones had closed 
their eyes for a nap, Mr. Em- 
mons began his sermon. 

His text was the eighth com- 
mandment, “Thou shalt not 
steal.” I was so surprised 
when he gave it out that I al- 
most jumped off my seat. 

***Thou shalt not steal,’”’ he 
repeated, looking, as I thought, 
directly at me, and then he con- 
tinued his sermon. 

I did not like sermons when 
I was a boy and generally paid 
very little attention to them, 
but on that day I think I heard 
every word. Once or twice I 
looked across at Jack, but he 
sat there, with his mouth wide 
open, listening intently. Mr. 
Emmons preached for a long 
time, but, at last he stopped, 
greatly to my relief. 

After church I did not stay to speak to the 
other boys, as I usually did, but went thought- 
fully home with my father and mother. 

“Powerful sermon that, Jane,” I heard my 
father say. : 

“Yes,” replied my mother, ‘I wonder who he 
was preachin’ at?” 

I felt that I could very easily have told them 
whom he had preached at, had I cared to do so. 
We had but two meals on Sundays, breakfast 
and an early supper, so, after loitering about the 
house for awhile, I started out alone for a walk, 
and involuntarily proceeded toward the cave. I 
was still thinking of Mr. Emmons’s sermon, and 
felt quite sure that Charley must. have told his 
father something about our taking the heifer. 
Arriving at the cave, whom should I find there 
but Jack, lying on the ground, his forehead rest- 
ing on his arms. 

‘Hullo! what’s the matter?” I asked. 

“Nothin’,” he muttered, without looking up, 
and so I sat down on the root of a tree near by. 

In a few minutes Charley and Teddy made their 
appearance. 

“Hullo!” they exclaimed, ‘“‘you here ?” 

*Seem’s as if we was,” I answered, and then 
they, too, sat down and nothing was said for some 
time. 

At last Jack rose up. His hair was tumbled 
and his eyes looked red, as if he had been crying. 

“T don’t care, fellers,” he said, ‘I can’t stand it 
any longer. I s'pose you’ll think I’m a baby and 
a coward and everything, but I’m goin’ to tell 
Farmer Applegate all about the heifer.” 

“Sho!” Teddy exclaimed, ‘I guess what Mr. 
Emmons said this mornin’ has scared yer.” 

“Tt aint only that,” answered Jack, and then 
his face flushed a little. ‘Fellers,” he said, “I 
promised my mother, just before she died, that”— 

He stopped abruptly and a sob broke from him, 
while his eyes filled with tears; for he had loved 
his mother dearly, and her death, a year before, 
had been a great grief to him. 





water ran conveniently near. These arrangements , part of every day, with the other boys, in hunting; Charley said nothing, but bit the end of a stick 
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THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 








he had picked up; and Teddy ane to “dig the 
ground with the heels of his boots. After a mo- 
ment Jack recovered himself and continued : 

“I promised her,” he said, ‘‘that I would never 
do anything I should be ashamed to have her 
know; and, fellers, if she was alive now I don’t 
believe I could look her in the face, for our taking 
the heifer was just about the same as stealing. 
I’ve been thinking of it all this last week, and I’ve 
laid awake nights over it, and it seemed as if 
everything in the room was pointin’ at me and 
sayin’, ‘Thief! thief!’ So, now, I don’t care what 
you fellers may think, but I’ve made up my mind 
to do as I know my mother would wish me to do, 
and as Mr Emmons said in his sermon everybody 
who’d stole anything ought to do; I’m going to 
Farmer Applegate this very afternoon.” 

He stopped; but his words had made a deep 
impression on all of us, and, instead of consider- 
ing him mean and cowardly, I think that from 
that day we liked Jack more than before. 

“Tl go with you, Jack,” said I, laying my 
hand on his shoulder, ‘for I stole her jest as 
much as you.” 

Then Teddy and Charley said they would go, 
and so we started at once for Farmer Applegate’s. 
We did not say much on the way, but the nearer 
we approached the house, the more frightened I 
became, and I almost wished I had not agreed to 
accofnpany Jack. 

“What do yer think he’ll do to us?” asked 
Teddy. 

“Oh, put us in jail, I s’pose,” said Jack, dole- 
fully ; ‘that’s what they al’ays do with thieves.” 

Jack knocked at the door and it was opened by 
Miss Mary, the farmer’s daughter. 

‘*How d’y’ de, Miss Mary ?’’ said Jack ; ‘is your 
father to home ?” 

‘How d'y’ do, Jack? yes, he’s home,” she said. 
**Won't you come in ?” 

We followed Jack into the house and through 
the hall, into the sitting-room, where Farmer Ap- 
plegate and his wife were. 

“How air ye, boys?” he asked as we entered, 
looking at us over his spectacles. “Glad to see 
ye. Setdown. Mary, git some cheers.” 

But we said we would rather stand, and Jack 
looked at Mrs. Applegate and Miss Mary as if he 
wished they would leave the room. They did not, 
however, so he cleared his throat and began : 

“Mr. Applegate,” he said, plunging at once to 
the bottom of the matter, ‘“‘we’ve come to tell you 
that we stole your heifer.” 

“Ha! so you're the thieves, be ye?” he ex- 
claimed, quite fiercely ; and Teddy began to whim- 
per and dig his fists into his eye. 

“Yes, sir,” said Jack, firmly, ‘‘we stole her;” 
and then he told the whole story from beginning 
to end. 

By the time he had finished Charley and I were 
crying a little as well as Teddy, but Jack’s nerves 
were firm. 

“Well,” said Farmer Applegate, looking at us 
3ternly, “now you're ready to go to jail, I s’pose ?” 

“Yes, sir,” said Jack, bravely. 

Farmer Applegate scowled horribly, and then, 
after a moment, said: ‘““Your ma was a good 
woman, Jack.” 

“T know it, sir,” 
bling a little. 

‘How do yer s’pose she’d feel if she knowed 
yer was goin’ to jail?” 

“I—I don’t know, sir,” 
don’t think she’d li-like it.” 

“I know she wouldn’t!” cried the farmer, slap- 
ping his knee emphatically, ‘‘and for her sake, 
boys, and because you’ve been brave enough to 
come and tell me about the heifer, I’ll forgive yer 
this time, and won't send yer to jail.” 

We could scarcely believe what we heard 
Farmer Applegate forgive us! This. was an un- 
expected mercy. We stopped crying, and began 
to feel that he might not be so mean and hateful 
as we had always thought him. 

“Yer thought I was mean to break down yer 
dam, did yer ?”’ he asked. ‘Wall, I’ll tell yer why 
I done it. Yer see, ef yer dam up that ’ere ditch 
the water’ll cover nigh onto most all my hay-field 
and kill the grass-roots. So, yer see, I couldn’t 
"low that noway. Now, ef yer’ll promise me yer 
won’t try ter make no more dams on my land, I 
won’t say nothin’ ’bout that heifer at all.” 

We promised willingly, only too glad to get out 
of the scrape so easily. We moved toward the 
door, when he stopped us. 

“Hold on!” he cried. “I don’t s’pose you’ve 
got an idee where the critter is, have yer? I kind 
o’ hate to lose her.” 

No, we told him, we didn’t have the least idea; 
we had hunted everywhere for her, but could not 
find her. Again we moved toward the door, and 
again he stopped us. 

‘Hold on! don’t yer be in no hurry. Wouldn’t 
yer like some apples ?” 

We boys made it a principle never to refuse 
anything we could eat, and, moreover, we knew 
what fine apples the farmer’s trees bore, as we 
had frequently sampled them when no one was in 
sight; so we accepted his offer as gracefully as 
possible under the circumstances. 

“All right,” he said, “‘go on out to the barn. I 
guess you'll find Mike there, and he’ll give ’em 
to yer.” 

Mike was not to be found; so, opening the barn- 
door ourselves, we went in, and almost the first 
thing we saw was—the heifer! I think she knew 
us, for she gave a ‘‘Moo!” as much as to say, 
‘*How are you boys? you see I’m back again.” 


Jack answered, his voice trem- 


sobbed Jack; “I—I 








We nants sure it was really pa and eens for- 
getting all about the apples, started for the house. 

We burst into the sitting-room like a small tor- 
nado, all talking at once. 

“She’s there !”—‘‘The heifer” —“*W hen did you” 
—‘In the’—‘‘isn’t lost” —barn”—“get her”—is 
the way our announcement must have sounded. 

Then we stopped, and Jack asked: ‘How long’s 
she been back ?” 

“Little more’n a week,’’ answered Farmer Ap- 
plegate, laughing heartily at our excitement. 

His wife and Miss Mary were laughing, too. 

“Why,” exclaimed Jack, ‘‘we only took her a 
week last Friday !” 

They all laughed more than ever, and the farmer 
finally managed to say: “I know’t, I know’t, and 
I got her back a week last Friday.” 

Then he went on to tell us that, on the day we 
took the heifer, Mrs. Applegate and Miss Mary 
were out in the woods gathering roots and herbs, 
and had seen us going away with her. They had 
suspected that we were up to some mischief and 
followed us, and after we had left the cave took 
the heifer back home again. Then Farmer Ap- 
plegate had told them not to say anything, and he 
would shut the heifer up in the barn so that we 
might not know what had become of her. Then 
he gave Mr. Emmons a few hints that had drawn 
out the sermon on stealing. So my suspicions 
of Charley were wrong after all. 

After everything had been explained we went 
out to the barn again, and, having secured our 
apples and fondled the heifer for a few moments, 
we started for home. 

After that Farmer Applegate and we four boys 
were good friends, but Jack was plainly his favor- 
ite. We kept our promise, and did not attempt 
to dam up the brook again, and besides that, we 
stopped calling him Old Pepper-Sauce, and always 
felt like defending the farmer if we-heard any one 
else give him that name. 


Two years later Farmer Applegate died, and | 
when his will was read, it was found that there | 
was a codicil, by which he left to us four boys, | 


much to everybody’s surprise as well as to our 
own, the Jersey heifer, now grown to a fine cow, 
“as a token of my esteem,” the will said, “‘which 
they gained by once bravely and manfully ac- 
knowledging that they had done wrong.” 


F. Winturor Patten. 





WORKING AND WINNING. 


i om not wait to see the shadows gather, 
sweet hush that tells the A is done; 
But ra the o heat and toil of noonday, rather, 
The — were scaled, the long-fought ‘victory 


—Carrie A, Spalding. 
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For the Companion. 
“‘MY MOLLY.” 


I wish’t I could tell ye the state o’ my min’ 
when Molly, my leetle darter, come long. 

It hed got ter be kin’er a rarity-like, hevin’ a 
baby ter our house, anyway, fur Jo, the young- 
est till Molly come, head growed ter be a gret strap- 
pin’ feller, nigh onto sixteen year. 

The ole cradle done its faithful dooty fur years, 
a-keepin’ up one continuous jog with Jo ’n’ his 
five brothers ; an’ when, time come, ’twuz ’bleeged 
ter stop travellin’ fur want of a passenger, I ban- 
ished it up attic with ‘n onwillin’ han’, an’ ye 
dunno how I missed its cheerful creakity-creak. 
So you’d better b’lieve I brushed off the dust 
purty expeditious when I foun’ ‘nother baby 
a-claimin’ a ride in’t, ’specially ez twuz a gal. 

I don’ go back on boys, though, min’ ye, fur ef 
we'd hed a baker’s dozen sech ez ourn, we 
wouldn’t ha’ keered. Our cup seemed chock full 


*| 0’ blessin’ with them, but when that ’ere little 


darter come ter town, I tell ye, it run clean over. 

She wuz borned ’n spring, ‘long o’ the baby 
blue-birds an’ robins, an’ she wuz more welcome 
’n’ they be arter the dreary winter. ’T seemed 
ter me them birds never sung so sorter tendery ez 
they done that spring, a-greetin’ o’ my Molly. 

Afore she wuz knee-high to a puddle-duck she 
got ter bein’ so all-’n-all ter me thet ef any leetle 
sickness or anythin’ kep’ her out o’ my sight, I 
felt maugre ’nough. ’N’ I didn’t improve on thet 
*ere feelin’ ez she growed older, nuther. 

Theer come atime, though, when ’t looked ez 
ef her heart hed broke loose from mine, fur sure ; 
’n’ I felt ez ef a hull etarnity of onhappiness hed 
opened up betwixt us. 

Ye’ve heerd the story? Wall, yes, I cal’late ye 
hey. Everybody roun’, ’n’ more tew, seemed ter 
git their tongues hung onto thet affair, so’s they 
couldn’t talk o’ nothin’ else fur a spell. I warrant 
ye, ye hevn’t got half the story, though. Ye 
couldn’t ’n rason, bekase theer’s a part thet no- 
body's knowin’ to, ’cep’ me ’n’ mother ’n’ Molly 
’n’ her husban’. I’d like fur ye ter hear it, an’ then 
ye ken put tew ’n’ tew together, ’n’ see ez theer 
wuzn’t no blame ter nobody nowheer. 

Ye know, fur these parts, I’m considered a 
purty forehanded man. I don’ say it fur no 
boast, unly I’ve allers ben so glad I could gin my 
leetle darter all the many-a-thing my father lacked 
ter gin me. 

Molly’s mother she’s a reg’lar Marthy, hustlin’ 
roun’ the house f’rever ’n her good, hullsome 
fashion; so I knowed, bein’ sech a master house- 
keeper, thet she’d bring her up in them ways jus- 
tifiable. She useter fret away ’t me ’t a gret rate, 
fur fetchin’ o’ Molly up ’n sech a bad style. 

“Ye’ll spile her, father,” she says ter me, over 


| ’n’ over agin. 


JUNE 16, 1887. 








“No, no, mother,” I allers answered, ez gentle 
ez mought be, so’s not to rile her, fur I see she 


the child—“no, no. D’ye s’pose, bekase she longs 
fur ter spread them ’ere leetle God-given gvings 0’ 
hern further ’n’ higher’n you 'n’ me’ve ben, thet 
I’m a-goin’ fur ter clip ’em ?” 

“I’ve knowed many a batch o’ bread spiled 
long 0’ tew much yeast, ” says mother, with con- 
sid’ble heat o° manner. 

But, still, I ever hed my way, though I never 
interfered with mother’s gittin’ o’ hern fust. ° ’N’ 
when Molly polished up my Sunday shirt till her 
mother might ha’ used it ter comb her hair in, 
got her leetle willin’ han’s clear o’ the mixin’- 
dough, then I sot out fur ter dew my portion. 

I got her a pony, ’n’ larned her how ter ride, ’n° 
her ’n’ me picked out the purtiest ridin’-gownd 
ye ever laid eyes on. My, how thet gownd did 
grate on her mother! When she come a-canterin’ 
home, ’n’ I lifted her off’n the pony, I couldn’t 
help givin’ her a lovin’, admirin’ hug, she wuz so 
purty with her rosy cheeks. 

But I admired her more when, arter a few min- 
utes, she’d come trippin’ back with her work- 
gownd on, an’ her big apurn, an’ go "bout helpin’ 
git dinner ’n sech a lovely, handy way. 

"N’ agin. When I foun’ she’d turn from her 
pianny, mos’ willin’, ’t her mother’s call, ter run 
her leetle han’ ter the toe o’ my coarse socks,— 
which wuz big ’nough ter swaller a dozen sech 
han’s ez hern,—a-huntin’ the holes, d’ye s’pose I 
wuz sorry ez I’d got thet ere pianny fur her? No, 
sir! I seen she could stan’ all the good thin’s I’d 
be able ter gin her, ’n’ a host more, without spilin’. 

Ye know how quiet an’ peaceful our leetle town 
wuz up ter a few years back. Sence then ’t’s ben 
reg’lar kingdom-come here every summer, ‘long 
o’ them idle city folks a-hivin’ in on us, with their 
frolickin’s roun’. I’m free ter say, fur my part, I 
| wish’t they stayed ter hum. 

Fur I'll leave ’t ter you ef ’twuzn’t a tough 
thin’ fur ‘n ole man like me ter hev his one leetle 
darter took off, ez "twuz, by a thief in the night? 
Fur I declar’ for’t, I never thought o’ hidin’ my 
treasure from the sight o’ them ’ere city folks tell 
the mischief wuz done. 
| ’N’ off ter the ends o’ the arth, tew! 
| Wall, New York’s ez good ez the ends o’ the 
| arth ter me, whats’ever t may be ter you. 

Folks said ez how I hed fetched Molly up so 
high of course she couldn’t feel ter consort with 
anybody ‘n our village. When they says thet, I 
looked the town over, ’n’ I agreed with ’em; fur, 
fur the life o’ me, I couldn’t see nary a man theer 
but what seemed a perfec’ clod-hopper ter mate 
long o’ my Molly. 

Their talk put one troublesome idee inter my 
min’, though; fur the fust time, I hed misgivin’s 
ez ter whether I’d bringed her up the bes’ way fur 
her happiness. Min’ ye, fur her happiness! But 
sarcumstances follerin’ on sent all them misgivin’s 
flyin’ some time ago, ’n’ they’ve never come back 
ter roost sence. 

Willis Hathaway wuz a purty man—ez purty 
fur a man ez Molly wuz. 

He come o’ good stock, tew, but I dunno ez 
*twuz any better’n Molly’s—rvot ’n” branch. 

Then agin, he hed plenty o’ money ; but thet ’ere 
ter me wuz unly a ticklish p’int ’n his favor. I 
felt kin’er jealous-like o’ him ‘n’ his pocketbook. 
Molly’s leetle fingers hed ben a-helpin o’ their- 
selves so long out o’ mine thet it galled me ter hev 
anybody else open out theirn to her. 

Molly’s mother wuz ony pleased ’t the 
match. Not so hisn. 

She hed a way o’ talkin’ ter me *bout her son 
*n’ my darter thet sot my very teeth ter itchin’. 

T’ve larned now ter make ‘lowance fur her city 
breedin’, but 't thet time she raised my dander 
purty high. "N’ I tolt her one day ez I didn’t 
consider ez her boy wuz a-honorin’ o’ my darter 
*tall; thet Molly wuzn’t weddin’ up ter my idee, 
by any manner o’ means; ’n’ I topped ’t all off 
by sayin’, with the tears a-chokin' my voice, thet 
I'd be etarnally thankful ef they’d take theirselves 
off, ’n’ leave me ’n’ my Molly alone. 

*T scart mother when I gin Madam Hathaway 
a naked bone like that ter gnaw; but, d’ye know, 
thet woman shook han’s with me in a mos’ re- 
spec’ful fashion, ‘n’ bowed herself out’n my 
house with all her horns drawed in. 

Wall, time come roun’, Molly wuz married ’n 
her father’s house, wheer ’twuz her business ter 
be; not kitin’ off ter New York fur the weddin’, 
ez Madam Hathaway ’ud ha’ hed it. I made ’em 
all come ter time, from fust to last, an’ my Molly, 
she backed me up ’n everythin’. 

But when ’twuz all over, ’n’ they’d kerried her 
off betwixt ’em, with her a-kissin’ of her han’ ter 
me till the turn o’ the road swallered her up, I 
declar’ for’t, I felt ez ef I’d ha’ ben to her buryin’. 

One o’ the cows, out ’n the near-pastur’, wuz a- 
callin’, ’n a mournful way, fur the calf we’d 
robbed her of thet mornin’. 

I knowed how the pore, brute creetur’ felt. 

I went upstair, ter the room Molly’d fixed up so 
dainty ter suit herself, ’n’ theer I broke all up, fur 
1 felt, fur all time ter come, thet thet ’ere leetle 
bedroom ’ud unly be like a last-year’s nest ter me. 

Theer, ’crost a cheer, lay the gownd Molly hed 
cast off ’n her haste, when she rigged fur the 
weddin’; ’n’ the sleeves looked so nat’ral-like, 
with the ben’ o’ her elbow yet in ’em, thet I eena- 
mos’ thought they'd oughter up ’n’ hug me, like 
ez ef her tew arms hed been inside. 

Wall, time, ’n his kindly way, dulled the edge o’ 
my grief, ’n’ made me feel ’bundance better, by 
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sottin’ me ter lookin’ for’ad ter the long visit me 
’n’ Molly’d planned fur the comin’ summer. Thet 
‘ere hope wuz bread ’n’ butter ter my hungry 
heart, all them months. 

I don’t like ter talk much ’bout what follered- 
You’ve heerd how thet summer come ’n’ goed—n*” 
no Molly. ’Stid o’ her, come a telegraph, sayin’ 
ez how Willis hed bén called ter Europe on busi- 
ness, suddin, an’ hed took madam, his mother, ’n’ 
Molly with him. 

Right on top o’ thet, come a letter from Molly 
herself. No comfort in ’t, though, bein’ a match 
fur the telegraph, ’n thet ’twuz ekilly short ’n’ 
Every time I looked ’t over, ’t twisted 
*nother knot in my trouble; fur she jes’ laid the 
hard fac’ thet she couldn’t come home afore us, ’n’ 
never let on wuz she dis’p’inted or no. 

Wall, when they got back ter New York agin, 
they thought the winter ter our place wouldn’t be 
bes’ fur her; ’n’ the second summer Madam Hath- 
away took her gallivantin’ roun’ with her agin; 
an’ so no Molly fur us. 

Folks roun’ ’bout wuz a-flingin’ out insiniations, 
ez thick ez mud, thet we’d seen the las’ 0’ Molly. 
’N’, the Lord forgive me! even her ole father, with 
all his faith ’n her love, begun ter grow a trifle 
shaky, les’ she might be weaned clean away from 
him, ef matters stood so much longer. 

°T las’, I got the notion inter my head thet 
p’r’aps carcumstances out 0’ Molly’s control wuz 
a-keepin’ her from us, ’n’ thet mebbe she wuz a- 
longin’ fur me ez much ez I wuz a-longin’ fur 
her. Arter I become possessed o’ thet idee, my 
heart growed lighter, ’n’ I jes’ dumbfounded 
mother nex’ day, ’nouncin’ ter her my detarmina- 
tion ter go ter New York, fur ter see Molly. 

Wall, ’twuz a sarcumstance, I tell ye, fur me ter 
go ter New York! ButI wuz so dead ’n amnest 
thet I never stopped ter think up what I should 
say, nor nothin’. I jes’ stepped inter thet harn- 
some house o’ Willis Hathaway's ez calm ez a 
clock, ’n’ ez ready fur ter dew battle, ef need wuz, 
ez ef I’d ben through the wars. 

The fine man-servant, he looked me over purty 
discriminatin’, an’ the look I gin him back would 
ha’ did credit ter a book-peddler! At las’ he de- 
cided ez I’d pass muster; °n’, I tell ye, ’n the 
mood I wuz in then, ’twas well Le let me in peace- 
able, fur I’d ha’ made notbin’ o’ knockin’ him 
down, ef he’d opposed me. Fur I declar’ for’t, I 
hed worked myself up ter sech a stfait, I wuz like 
a b’ar robbed of her whelps. 

The sarvant he opened the door of a room ’long- 
side wheer Willis Hathaway sot a-readin’. 

“Mr. Rogers, sir,” says he; ’n’ then he hung 
roun’ a minute, a-evidently hopin’ thet my wel- 
come ’ud be sech ez ‘ud gin him the pleasure 0’ 
showin’ of me the sidewalk. 

But when Willis rose, ’n’ grasped my han’ mos’ 
cordial, with a s’prised ‘‘Wall, wall!”—’n’ wall he 
might be ’mazed ter see me—thet fine servin’-man 
withdrawed hisself purty consid’ble quick. 

Ef Madam Hathaway, ’n all her glory, hed ben 
afore me, or ef Willis hed kerried hisself half ez 
stiff ez I’d cal’lated on, I should ha’ knowed how 
ter kerry sail. Butter hear him go on, ‘“How’s 
Mis’ Rogers, ’n’ all the boys ?”. downright hearty, 
jes’ took all the spunk out o’ me; I felt ez limp ez 
arag. I didn’t know no more what ter say ’n a 
new-borned babe; but I kep’ my wits together 
*nough ter recall my arrant, ’n’ I blurted ’t out- 
blunt ’n’ awk’ard ez ennythin’. 

“Mr. Hathaway,” says I, ‘“‘fur twenty year, 

sir,” says I ter him, ‘“‘my Molly wuz the light o’ 
my eyes, ’n’ never a day passed but what I seen 
her. Mr. Hathaway, sir,” says I, “‘it’s tew year 
’n’ more sence I gin her to ye, ’n’ in all thet 
stretch o’ time,” says I, “1 haint onct laid eyes 
on her. 

“I don’ say wheer the blame lays, unly I’m 
purty sure ez ’taint ’n my Molly; but, with your 
permission, sir,” says I, a-strugglin’ ter git 
through without a break, “‘I’d like ter see her 
onct, an’ make dead sure on’t; an’, then,” says I, 
‘‘mebbe I could gether courage to hol’ on ’nother 
spell without her.” 

Willis Hathaway stood up afore me like a man. 

“My permission fur ye ter see yer own darter! 
Thet's a ugly word, Mr. Rogers, 'n’ I don’ relish 
the soun’ on’t. Theer’s ben a mistake made,” 
says he ter me, ‘‘a mistake, God knows, I’m sorry 
fur! Fur I see,” says he, “thet it’s bringed grief 
ter one my wife loves, ’n’, mebbe, ter her own 
heart tew. 

“Ye see, Mr. Rogers, my mother ’n’ me,”—I 
allers knowed Madam Hathaway hed a finger in 
the pie!—‘‘we thought ez how ’twould please 
Molly fur ter kerry her roun’, ’n’ show her new 
sights ’n’ people; but, in the light o’ yer story ter- 
day, I b’lieve, ’pon my word, she’s ben hankerin’ 
arter home ’n’ you, spite o’ lendin’ herself ter our 
ways so oncomplainin’. 

“I’m willin’ fur ter shoulder all the blame,” 
says he, ‘‘an’don’ ye go a-layin’ up nothin’ agin 
Molly, fur she’s true ez gol’ to ye. I’m ’bleeged 
ter confess ter ye,” says he, facin’ me with a smile, 
“thet you’re the unly creetur’ ’n the wide arth I'm 
jealous on, fur I know,” says he, ‘‘theer’s a bit 0’ 
Molly’s heart belongin’ ter you ez I never shall 
git holt on.” 

Jes’ then, we heerd a rustle on the stair. 

‘Hush!’ says Willis; ‘Molly herself!” ’n’ we 
giv’ each other a smile, we wuz so sartain-sure of 
her truth. 

In she came, ’n’, fur a minute, stood dazed; 
then, with a glad cry, ‘Father, father, father!” 
she throwed herself ’n my arms, with hern roun’ 
my neck, sobbin’ ’n a gret tremble o’ joy. Wil- 
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‘em dryer! 

‘““Molly, my pet,” says I, ‘‘what kin’ of a greetin’ 
is this fur father ?” 

She clung the closer, ez ef some un wuz tryin’ 
ter wrench her away. ‘‘O father, father dear,” 
says she, ‘I hev longed fur ye so much!” 

“Molly,” says her husban’, ez tender ez I could 
ha’ spoke, “‘theer’s ben a gre’t wrong done ye, my 
dear, though never intended, an’ I purpose to 
right it ez soonez may be. This day week,’’ he 
says, “I’ll take ye up ter yer father’s, ’n’ no 
arthly power shall fetch ye back till ye say your- 
self you’re ready.” 

I started home to take the news ter mother; ’n’ 
next week Willis fetched Molly. 

‘‘How d’ye dew, father?” says Willis ter me, 
tossin’ off the ‘‘father” ez glib ez ef he’d never 
called me nothin’ else. 

Molly gin me a sunny look, ’n’ stood a-waitin’ 
my answer. What could I dew with her a-look- 
in’ at me thet ’ere way ?” 

“How d’ye dew, Willis?” I says ter him. 

Molly gin a little sat’sfied sigh, ’n’ slid her han’ 
inter mine. 

Thet’s all! 

Now, who d’ye think wuz ter blame fur them | 
two years’ suff’rin’? Molly? Nota bit of it, nor | 
me, nuther! Willis? No, sir! Madam Hatha- 
way? W-a-ll, no-o, takin’ inter ’count her city 
breedin’ ! Emity J. Lancury. 
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EVERY HOUR. 


Oh, let thy will be stirred 
To — purpose and divinest deed, 
And every hour be touched with grace and light. 


lis’s eyes was wet, tew. ’N mine—wall, I’ve seen| Twice during the afternoon a flock of geese had 
| ventured low down over the drifting boatman, and 


| mer, drifting silently down within short range, raised 
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For the Companion. 


MORTIMER HALLECK’S ADVENTURE. 


Among the many adventurous incidents of our 
frontier life in Northwest Iowa, fifteen years ago, 

I recall one that befell a boy neighbor, Mortimer 
Halleck, in which his recklessness came very near 
causing his death. 

There were five of us boys, who formed a little 
company of tried friends and pledged comrades. 
We hunted, trapped, boated, went skating and 
swimming together, and, when the first frame 
schoolhouse was built, we occupied the two back 
seats, on the boys’ side. 

In our hunts after deer, wolves, badgers, and 
feathered game, we found an exhilaration such as I 
never again expect to experience in the tamer pur- 
suits of life. Weeven felt an exultant joy in the 
fierce buffeting of the winter blizzards which annu- 
ally descended upon us from the plateaus of Dakota. 

During the regular season of bird migration, the 
resounding golunk, golunk of the wild goose, the 
shrill klil-la-la of the swift and wary brant, the 
affectionate qu-a-a-rr-k, quack of the Mallard drake 
and his mate, with the strange, inimitable cry of 
the whooping crane, combined to form a sylvan 
orchestra the music of which thrilled us with more 
pleasurable sensations than were ever awakened 
by the household organ or the town brass band of 
later years. 

In the early spring, during the alternate slush 
mud, and freeze of the first thaws, there always 
occurred a short vacation from school and work, in 
which we gathered a harvest of fun, fir, and feathers. 

At this season, the low, flat valleys of the Little 
Sioux and the Ocheyedan Rivers were covered six or 
eight feet deep by the annual overflow; and torrents 
of yellow snow-water, the melting of tremendous 
drifts, rushed down creeks and ravines. 

As soon as these impetuous currents had gathered 
force enough to upheave the thick layers of ice in 
the river-beds and break over the banks, out came 
beaver, musk-rat and mink, driven from house and 
hole to take refuge upon the masses of ice and drift 
stuff which lodged in the thickets of tall willows that 
grew along the beds of these streams. Here they 
were obliged to stay until the water subsided, and 
here they often fell a prey to the rifle or shot-gun of 
the hunter. 

We owned three boats in common; and as the 
men of the settlement were not particularly busy 
during the freshet season, we could easily persuade 
or hire them to load our skiffs on their wagons, and 
haul us eight or ten miles up the Sioux or Ocheyedan, 
for half a day’s run down home, in which scarcely 
the stroke of an oar was necessary, after getting out 
into the main channel. Floating leisurely down, we 
were able to hunt musk-rat, geese, and ducks, which 
were plentiful on the water or on the banks. 

Beaver were scarce, but we occasionally got one. 
A mink or two, a couple of dozen musk-rats, and a 
goodly bag of feathered game were often the result 
of a half-day’s run with a single boat. 

Mortimer Halleck, who, at this time, lived in the 
fork of the rivers, and at a considerable distance 
from the rest of us, owned a staunch skiff, which he 
had himself made, and in it went often alone upon 
the rivers. It was upon one of these solitary trips 
that he met with the adventure mentioned. 

On a raw afternoon in March, his father had taken 
Mortimer and his boat on his double horse wagon 
six miles up stream. At this point there was a great 
bend in the river, and, by crossing the neck, the water 
distance to the fork was lengthened to fiffeen miles. 
Mortimer was thus set afloat with his boat, with a 
long afternoon’s run on the river before him. 

For several hours the young hunter allowed his 
boat to drift down with the current, then swollen to 
an unusual height. His eyes, roving on either hand, 
were now and then rewarded with the sight of a 
small brown bunch of fur, resting on a bit of lodged 
drift. Then followed a quick puff of smoke, and the 
echoing report from the shot-gun. The troubles of 
the furry little chap were at an end. The kinks 
would straighten out of its small humped back, and, 
as a deft turn of the oars brought the boat aleng- 
side, the hunter’s hand would reach over the edge, 
grasp the long, slim tail, and fling the body of the 





sleek little musquash into the boat. 


each time one of the flock had fallen a victim. The 
others had hurried away in noisy confusion. He had 
hardly expected to find beaver, yet as the night 
drew on without a sight of one, he felt a little disap: 
pointed. True, he had’ secured a profitable lot of 
game: two geese, a mink, and more than a dozen 
musk-rats. 

But he wanted to show a beaver with the rest of 
his bag, and he had about given up his hopes of it 
when, just as the sun was setting, and while he was 
passing down the mid-channel between two long 
lines of clustering willow thickets, he espied the very 
object of his desires directly ahead and within easy 
range. 

The animal was rolled up in a rusty brown ball, 
lying in a snug nest amid the bushy sprouts from an 
elm stub which projected three or four feet above 
the water. The tree had been broken off, and leaned 
out from the summer banks of the river. It had 
grown, as elm stumps often do, a dense fringe of 
short, tangled brush about the end of the trunk. 
Among these sprouts the beaver had fashioned a 
nest, and was lying curled up, asleep, when Morti- 


his gun and shot at it. 

But the beaver is a “‘hard-lived” animal, and, even 
when shot at such close quarters, will quite frequently 
flop off its perch into the water, and, clutching with 
teeth and claws into roots or grass at the bottom, 
remain there. In that case, the hunter’s ammunition 
is simply wasted. 

This had happened more than once in Mortimer’s 
experience, and, fearing that it might happen again, 
for he saw the beaver floundering heavily in its nest, 
he brought the boat about in great haste, circled 
around the stump, and jammed the bow into the 
sprouts. He then dropped the oars, and sprang for- 
ward to secure the game. 





His haste was unfortunate; for, though he grasped 








He saw but too plainly that it was useless to look ! 
for rescue before morning, and, clinging there to his 
bleak and uncertain perch, he felt that he would as- 
suredly chill to death in a few hours. | 

Looking out into the gloom of the coming dusk, | 
with the long, black, freezing night staring him in 
the face, tears gathered in the poor fellow’s eyes, and 
a lump of choking misery rose up in his throat. Yet 
he was a brave fellow, who had never been known to | 
yield an inch before any danger which must be met, 
when the balance of probabilities was adjusted with 
any degree of fairness. In this case, the probabili- 
ties were all on one side, and that side was against 
him. 

“There just aint any chance for me at all,” he 
groaned, at length. ‘I’m in a much worse predica- 
ment than the beaver and musk-rats; for if they do | 
get killed, it’s so sudden they don’t know it, but I’ve | 
got to die by inches. I’ve just got to sit here and 
freeze a little at a time, till I fall off and finish life 
by drowning.” 

A wretched enough prospect! Yet that was the 
fate which seemed certainly awaiting him. Wet as 
he was, and already shivering, with no chance for ex- 
ercise; there seemed little chance of surviving the 
cold, dismal night. 

Sitting in hopeless suffering, he peered about him 
again and again in the gathering darkness, in the 
vain hope of discovering something that could give 
him an atom of comfort. Then, whipping his numbed 
hands about his shoulders until they tingled, he at- 
tempted to remove his soaked and stiffening boots; 
but, owing to his shaky and uncertain seat, he was 
baffled in this effort also. 

Then, with feet and legs growing every moment 
more numb, he sat, clinging with one hand to the 
stump, whipping the other, shouting at intervals, and 
waiting for—he dared not think what. 

An hour passed; then another; dumb, dreary de- 
spair had settled upon his mind. Insensibly he fell | 
into a half-frozen stupor. He was beginning to' 








A CHEERLESS SITUATION. 


at the small limbs quickly enough to have held the 
boat in place if it had not been in motion, his impetus 
was so great that the unsteady skiff recoiled back- 
ward with a force that pitched him over the prow, 
upon the very top of the stub. He lurched off to one 
side, and his feet and legs splashed into the water; 
but he escaped a complete ducking by clenching the 
top of the trunk with his left arm, while with his 
right hand he grasped one foot of the beaver! And 
then he glanced round for his boat. 

It was gone, and had left him in a most perilous 
situation. The light skiff, impelled by the force of 
his fall out of it, had floated back into the current 
and was already more than a dozen yards out, mov- 
ing down stream. 

Mortimer looked after it in utter dismay. 

It was now too late to make a swim for it; he 
could never live in that strong, icy current long 
enough to reach it. 

With a few cautious hitches he ding in gain- 
ing a ticklish seat upon the broken top of the stump, 
where he maintained himself by resting his feet upon 
two of the stoutest sprouts. Seated thus, he could 
feel an unsteady quivering of the trunk, a trembling, 
wrenching motion, that told, but too plainly, of the 
powerful force of the flood, and of the uncertain 
tenure which he possessed on even this comfortless 
refuge. 

The lad was now thoroughly alarmed, and surveyed 
his surroundings with a growing fear, that gained 
not a ray of hope from the prospect. The situation 
was truly a grave one. 

On all sides was the hurrying flow of the grim, 
dark waters, which rushed swirling and eddying on- 








ward. The current swashed dismally among the 
slender, swaying willows, on either side; and beyond 
these, he knew that there was at least three hundred 
yards of swimming depth before either shore could | 
be reached. 

If any one should happen to pass, he could not, 
from the land, see Mortimer, on account of the wil- 
lows. The nearest house was three or four miles dis- 
tant; and a voice could be heard but a little distance, 
above the swash of the flood and the rush of the cold 
wind. ; 

Mortimer’s parents did not expect him to return 
until late in the evening, and they would probably 
make no effort to learn of his whereabouts until 





after midnight. The night, too, was already growing 
very cold, with a raw, gusty wind that soughed drear- 
ily among the willows; his bare hands and wet feet | 
were fast becoming chilled and numb. 

All the desolation, helplessness, and misery of the 


situation were forced upon him by that keen and | cross over to see if you were at Morley’s, with Pete, 
merciless power of reflection which so often attacks | when I heard your voice.” 


the mind in moments of extreme peril or of sudden | 
disaster, 


| drifted so far. 


think, in a numb way, that it did not make any par- 
ticular difference to him what happened now. 

An hour or more dragged by thus sluggishly; then 
a sudden shock, accompanied by a grinding noise, 
threw him partly off the stump. Instinctively he 
clutched the sprouts with his chilled fingers, but slid 
down, expecting to sink in the cold waters. 

But he struck something solid and white. It wasa 
large ice-cake, which had come floating down the 
river and touched the elm-stump. The jar of his fall 
roused the boy; he staggered to his feet, feeling 
strange in his head, and with queer and painful sen- 
sations about the arms and shoulders. 

He tried to step, but at first it seemed as if his feet 
must be frozen; yet, after stamping about for a few 
minutes, they began to lose their feeling of lumpish- 
ness and to prickle. 

He then sat down upon the ice, and, after a strug- 
gle, worked off his boots, squeezed the water from 
his socks, and chafed and pounded his feet until they 
felt alive. This done, he got up and looked around; 
and hope revived within him. 

The ice-cake was a large and solid one, twenty feet 
across at least; and, owing to the falling of the river, 
it was floating down the centre of the channel. He 
was, at least, floating toward home; and there was 
room to stamp about and keep from freezing. 

Mortimer’s spirits rose with the renewed circula- 
tion of the blood. He shouted, beat his arms about 
his chest, he even danced, the better to warm himself 
up again. 

It seemed to him now that he was being guided by 
fate. He then became confused in mind—dazed, as 
it were. In odd vagary, as his ice-raft floated on 
down the river, he peopled the darkness about him 
with imaginary foes, and ‘‘squared off’ at them pug- 
naciously. His blood warming with this exercise, he 
began delivering, in grandiloquent tones, the address 
which he had declaimed at school, when a voice from 
the darkness, near at hand, brought him back to his 
situation. 

“Mortimer !” 

“Halloo!” he answered. 

“Mortimer, is it you?” 

“Is that you, father?” cried the young castaway. 
‘Have you got a boat?” 

“Yes,” replied Mr. Halleck; “but we have been 
alarmed. What has kept’”’— 

“Paddle your skiff this way, father. Here, this 
way; I’m on acake of ice.” 

“On a cake of ice!” cried Mr. Halleck. “I knew 
you were in some trouble. What has happened? I 
borrowed Neighbor Wescott’s boat, and was going to 





Mortimer was astonished to find he had already 


“How much longer could you have stood it?” Mr. 
Halleck asked, in tones that trembled a little. 

“Not another half-hour,’? Mortimer declared, and 
probably he was right. 

Next day he succeeded in finding his boat, safely 
lodged among some willows; but the beaver was 
missing, having probably been jarred off the nest on 
the stub by the ice-cake striking against it. 

The river had lowered considerably, and Mortimer, 
while seurching for his boat, saw numerous ice-rafts 
moving down the channel; yet he could not re- 
press a conviction that something more than mere 
good fortune had directed the ice-cake to touch at his 
bleak and comfortless perch in the nick of time to 


save his life. FRANK W. CALKINS. 
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For the Companion. 


KEEPERS OF THE ZOO. 


The “Zoo” is not ananimal. It is the name popu- 
larly given to the Zodlogical Gardens, London, and, 
curtailed as it is, everybody understands it, and 
saves breath by the convenient abbreviation. 

Very interesting these Zodlogical Gardens are, and 
the visitor to the great metropolis as surely takes 
them in with his sight-seeing as he takes the Tower, 
Westminster Abbey and Madame Tussaud’s. They 
cover acres and acres of ground in Regent’s Park, 
and nowhere else, except, perhaps, in Paris, can you 
see such a splendid collection of wild animals. 

This was.the home of Jumbo, and they now have 
there an enormous specimen of the Indian elephant, 
which was given by the Prince of Wales, and which 
is rapidly attaining Jumbo’s proportions. 

The keepers are not less interesting than the ani- 
mals themselves, but while any one who has a shil- 
ling to spend may see the animals, it is only by spe- 
cial favor that you can chat with the keepers, and 
learn from them their experiences with the visitors 

and the specimens. 

We were objects of the special favor of which we 
have spoken, and through the kindness of Mr. 
Sclater, the secretary, and Mr. Bartlett, the super- 
intendent, we were introduced to one keeper who 
has been employed in the gardens for more than 
thirty years. 

He was a quiet, modest sort of fellow, not at all 
eager to talk, but we persuaded him to let us into 
some of his secrets, as we wandered with him from 
cage to cage; now where a panther was crouching 
in the fork of a tree erected in its den; then by the 
bear-pits, where a hairy black fellow stood on his 
haunches, with his mouth wide open for the dis- 
proportionate bits of cake which visitors were fling- 
ing to him; now under the craning necks of the 
giraffes; and then where the hoarse sea-lions and 
soft-eyed seals were splashing in their tanks. 

“We begin in this way, sir,” he said, in answer to 
our question. “When a man comes in young, as I 
did,—I wasn’t more than eighteen,—he is put to 
work with one of the older keepers until he gets to 
be familiar with the animals. 

“We have to keep a sharp eye on these young 
fellows, sir, for they are not as careful as they 
should be, and can easily do a lot of mischief, either 
by over-feeding, or under-feeding, or failing to re- 
port when an animal is out of order. 

“But when the beginner shows that he is made 
of the proper stuff, he is put in charge of a certain 
group of animals—maybe the llamas, or maybe 
the pelicans, or maybe the kangaroos or the bea- 
vers or the emus. He is still watched by the older 
hands, but if he behaves himself, more confidence 

is placed in him, and he is left to himself. 

“This is the usual way, but it was different with 
me. I dropped into the job of night watchman as 
soon as I entered the service of the garden.” 

“Not a pleasant position,” said we, and pictured 
him patrolling the winding paths when all the crowd 
had departed, and night had fallen, and he was alone 
in the dark with more savage creatures than could be 
found in a year’s journey through the interior of 
Africa. The iron bars, it seemed to us, could not 
have been altogether reassuring as he witnessed the 
dusky forms moving behind them, and saw, perhaps, 
the glow of some ferocious monster’s eye. 

“How did you like it?” we continued. 

“Well, I must say that I didn’t like it. It wasn’ 
so bad when they were quiet, but when they set up 
howling, it was awful.” 

Of course he said “ ’owling” and “hawful,” and “! 
the reader wishes to possess himself of the keeper’s 
manner of speaking, he must scrupulously put h’s 
wherever they ought not to be, and discard them 
wherever they have a rightful place. 

“Yes; and no sooner did one begin,” he continued 
“than the whole lot would follow. Not that anything 
ever happened, though one night I did meet a bear 
that had broken loose; but, you see, the gardens are 
lonely, being nearly surrounded by the park, and I 
couldn’t quite relish it.” 

“But when you have been with them many years, 
you grow familiar with the animals, and they learn 
to know you and recognize you, don’t they?” we 
inquired. 

“They may learn to recognize us, but we don’t grow 
familiar with them. A wild beast is a wild beast, 
sir; there’s no such thing as a tame lion or a tame 
jaguar. He may seem to be tame, but the original 
savage isin his breast just the same, sir, and only 
waiting for an occasion to break out. Gunpowder 
doesn’t make much of a noise until you put a light 
to it, does it, sir? 

“And, besides, it’s strictly against our orders, sir, 
to take any risk by making free with the dangerous 
animals. There was a keeper who had charge of the 
reptiles, and he got into a foolish way of handling 
the snakes. He thought he’d tamed one of the 
cobras, and used to put it inside the bosom of his 
shirt. Well, sir, one afternoon that cobra brought 
his head out underneath the man’s collar and bit him 
in the neck. Everything was done for him, but he 
died in a few hours.”” 

“But occasionally the animals grow very docile and 
affectionate, especially when they are born and bred 
in the gardens, do they not?” we inquired. 

“Some do, like the seals and the sea-lions—they are 
as affectionate and as intelligent as dogs; but others, 
such as the lion, the tiger, the bear and the wolf, can 


. never be depended on. 
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‘When they are born in the gardens, it isn’t as 


you’d suppose; they are more ferocious then than | 
when they have been brought from India, Africa, | 


or America. The sea-voyage, and the way they 
are treated in being brought here, and the change 
of climate, take the stamina out of a mature ani- 
mal,” 














“But, suppose an animal is reared here—say a 
lion cub. Why, he always has plenty of room 
and plenty of good food, and if he is ruffled he 
shows a good deal more temper than the for- 
eigner. 

‘When we have to move them from one cage to 
another, the lion and tiger cubs give us more 
trouble than any of the rest,” the keeper added. 
“They will bite at the bars and at everything 
within reach until their teeth bleed. 

“But the liveliest time we have with them is 
when their claws want paring. You see, sir, that 
the exercise the lions and tigers get in their na- 
tive forests keeps their claws a proper length, but 
it often happens that in captivity the claws grow 
unusually long, as you may have seen a canary’s, 
and turn in on the pad of the foot, making an 
ugly wound. 

‘“‘Wouldn’t care about trimming the nails of a 
Bengal tiger, now, would you, sir? Well, it is a 
bit ticklish, and no mistake. 
do is to get the animal out of the large cage into a 
small one, where he has no room to move, and 
this is not easy. 

‘But when he’s in there he basn’t much chance 
to struggle, and we get hold of the sore paw with 


a sort of slip-noose and pull it out underneath the | 


bars of the cage. 

“It usually takes three or four of us to hold on 
to it, and when we've dragged it as far as it'll 
come another keeper comes along with a pair of 
nippers and nips off the in-growing nail. 

Owl, sir? do you ask me if he ’owls, sir? 
He ’owls and roars both. It's like one of them 
tornadoes that you have in America, sir. 

“Something similar has to be done when, as 
sometimes happens, a bone or a piece of meat 
becomes lodged in the jaws of an animal so that 
it can be neither swallowed nor ejected. Then, 
again, the animal is forced into contracted quar- 
ters, and the obstruction is removed with a prong. 

“T’ve seen a jackal with a piece of gristle and 
bone jammed in between his teeth so that he 
couldn’t shut his mouth,” said the keeper, ‘‘and 
all the while his mate has been snarling around 
him wanting to get hold of it. The poor beggar 
would have let her have it soon enough if he 
could only have got it out!” 

“The visitors sometimes give you more trouble 
than the animals ?”’ we inquired. 

‘“‘Aye, that they do, sir, and sailors in particu- 
lar. They get a drop too much in them and then 
there’s nothing they won't do. 

“What do you suppose happened the other 
day? A fellow let his hat fall into the bear-pit, 
and then climbed over the railing and went down 
after it. When I came along, there he was in the 
bottom of the pit, dancing around with the bear, 
which was standing on his haunches and had his 
paws on the man’s shoulders. 

“I managed to get him out with only a torn 
coat, but he wasn’t a bit thankful. He said he 
had eaten more bears than I had ever seen. Per- 
haps he was an American, sir.” 

The keeper, who had been very placid, suddenly 
became excited, and pointed in the direction of 
the bear-pit of which he had been speaking. ‘‘Just 
look there!” 

The pit is a stone well, about twenty-five feet 
deep and fifteen feet in diameter, with a pole in 
the middle for the bears to climb, and an iron 
railing around the top to keep the spectators from 
tumbling in. 

When the keeper pointed to it, the bear was on 
the top of the pole, and a man standing on the 
edge inside the railing was leaning across the pit 
with a bun in his mouth, which he wanted the 
bear to take out with his paw! 

The man was trying to reach the bear, and the 
bear was trying to reach the man, but neither 
could succeed. 

Instead of approaching this foolhardy person 
angrily, and peremptorily ordering him out, the 
keeper, after the momentary excitement of the 
discovery, became as calm as ever, and went up 
to the railing as if nothing out of the common 
were happening; so quietly, indeed, that neither 





The first thing we | 


the adventurer nor the spectators observed him. | 


“T wouldn’t do that, sir,” he said to the man, 
persuasively. ‘It’s against the rules, that is.” 

The silly fellow looked up when he heard this 
gentle remonstrance, and at once climbed out of 
the pit to his proper place on the other side of the 
railing. The keeper’s diplomacy was admirable. 

**You see, sir,” he said, “‘that if I had 
gone up to him blustering, and had ordered 
him out sharply, he would perhaps have 
lost his presence of mind and fallen head- 
long into the pit, which would have made 
matters worse. In dealing with men and 
with animals, the best thing is to keep cool ; 
yes, sir, keep cool, and never lose your 
self-possession.” 
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MAKING FRIENDS WITH THE BEAR. 

This is the cardinal principle of the “keepers 
of the Zoo,” and in many other walks of life, it 
is one of the chief secrets of success. 

ALEXANDER WAINWRIGHT. 
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HEROES. 
To us is the weeping, while theirs is the glory; 
From danger and duty they ne’er turned aside; 
Heroic their deeds and immortal their story,— 
They fought for their country and, conquering, died. 


—Anon. 
—— 


PRINCE AND NIHILIST. 


There is now living, in a somewhat obscure 
lodging in London, a Russian nobleman, who 
| asserts that his right to the Czar’s throne is better 
than that of its occupant himself; but this noble- 
;man is, and has long been, an exile from his 
native country, for he has for years been an active 
conspirator against the government of the auto- 
crat. 

Both the character and the career of Prince 
Krapotkine are interesting and suggestive. His 
adventures have been many and startling; nor is 
it probable, though he has now passed middle 
age, that his restless career is yet finished. 

Prince Krapotkine has the blood of Rurik, the 
founder of the Russian monarchy, in his veins. 
There is no prouder or more ancient name than 
his in Russia. He inherited great landed estates 
and a princely fortune; yet he gave up wealth, 
lofty social position, and luxurious repose, to 
embark in what he regarded as the cause of Rus- 
sian liberty. 

When quite a young man, Prince Krapotkine 
conceived an ardent love of scientific study. From 
boyhood he was serious, thoughtful, and hard- 
working. He did not indulge in the costly pleas- 
ures which usually occupy the time of young 
Russian nobles. 

He went to Siberia, in order to make geological 
and geographical researches, and travelled far 
}and wide in search of scientific knowledge. At 
| last he found himself at Geneva, in Switzerland, 
| where he engaged in labors on a new universal 
geography. 
| It was while at Geneva that Prince Krapotkine 
became a Nihilist, and joined in the great con- 
spiracy to overthrow the Czar. He became the 
leader of the circle of Russian conspirators at 
Geneva, and, throwing aside his scientific work, 
gave himself heart and soul to the revolutionary 
|cause. He soon became known as a fervent and 
| brilliant orator, and in secret, out-of-the-way 
| Places would address his followers with burning 
| harangues. , 

A recent Russian writer says of him, “He is 
all fire and passion on the platform. When he 
rises, he seems almost as one transformed. He 
trembles with emotion, while his voice vibrates 
with an accent of profound conviction.” 

Krapotkine went to St. Petersburg, where his 
eloquence at secret meetings gained him many 
new disciples. It last, the imperial police got an 
inkling of what he was doing. His house, which 
was a head-quarters of the conspiracy, was 
watched, and he was arrested and thrown into the 
grim fortress-prison of Peter and Paul. 

Fortunately for the prince, his health failed in 
his gloomy prison, and he was transferred to the 
Nicholas Hospital. It was here that he and his 
| friends planned one of the most artful and roman- 
tic escapes recorded in bistory. He got well, but 














still pretended to be ill and weak. His keepers 
did not dream that the man who feebly dragged 


| himself along, with the hollow face and tremu- 


lous voice of one at the point of death, was daily 
gathering his energies for an attempt at liberty. 

“He was allowed to walk,” says an account of 
the affair, “in the court-yard of the hospital, 
attended by a soldier. It was winter, and the 
hospital gate was left open and unguarded, for 
the bringing in of wood. A plan of signals with 
his friends was duly arranged by secret letters. 
The great difficulty was to evade the soldier, who 
kept in parallel line with the prince, but always 
five paces nearer the gate than he. 

“One day, some notes of a violin were heard. 
With a sudden movement, Krapotkine cast off his 
hospital coat, and made for the gate. The startled 
soldier forgot the gate, described two sides of the 
triangle, and allowed his prisoner to reach the 
exit before him. 

“A carriage was in waiting, and Prince Krapot- 
kine, his attire completely changed by the way, 
was rapidly driven to a place of concealment and 
safety.” 

A short time after this happy escape, Krapot- 
kine turned up at Lyons, in France, where he was 
detected in a Socialistic plot. He was tried, con- 
demned to five years’ imprisonment, and confined 
in the prison of St. Paul, in Lyons. Before his 
term was completed, however, he was released, 
and took up his residence in London, where he 
now is. - 

All the troubles of his career have not dampened 
his ardor or decreased his revolutionary energies ; 
and he is still one of the most formidable living 
enemies of the Russian despotism. 





BUNKER HILL. 


“Ye shades of mighty men,” I said, 
“Who guard this hallowed shrine, 
Wherein the sacred dust is laid 
Of men almost divine. 


“Here heroes fell, here patriots bled; 
This spot is holy — 
The sepulchre of mighty dead, 
With stainless glory crowned. 


“Oh, watch the noblest, holiest dust 
That sleeps in glory’s bed; 
Ye made this soil a sacred trust, 
The spot whereon ye bled.” 
M. C. 





ANARCHISTS IN AMERICA. 


Although it is a full hundred years ago that the 
convention which framed the national Constitu- 
tion was held, there are some people who find it 
difficult to understand the dual form of the gov- 
ernment. They know, of course, that over cer- 
tain matters the general government has control, 
while over others the States have exclusive author- 
ity, and that neither may interfere with the other 
in its own domain; but when it comes to an appli- 
cation of this principle to a case with which they 
are not familiar, they are puzzled. 

A good example may be given, if we consider 
the questions raised by the presence in the coun- 
try of men who are Socialists or Anarchists by 
profession, and whose sole mission it is to create 
disorder and confusion. ‘Why can’t they be 
sent back where they came from ?” recently asked 
a very intelligent lady, whose studies had not 
taken the direction of constitutional law. 

The answer to the question both shows how the 
government is constructed and reveals one of its 
weak points. The Anarchists are here because 
there is no law to prevent their coming. No State 


‘can pass such a law, because it would be in viola- 


tion of treaties which have been duly made, and 
also because it would interfere with commerce, 
over which, under the Constitution, Congress has 
full power. 

It does not concern us now to inquire why Con- 
gress has not passed such a law, but we may say, 
briefly, that it is because no discrimination on 
account of opinions between one person and an- 
other arriving in the country is possible, and be- 
cause it is a universal principle of law-making in 
this country that no man shall be punished with- 
out a trial, nor for offences committed in other 
countries, nor for a mere intention to commit a 
crime here. 

But an Anarchist being here, and having begun 
his dastardly work of preaching hostility to all 
law, what is to be done with him? If he is rash 
or unskilful enough to commit a crime, he can be 
arrested, tried, and imprisoned. He is usually 
adroit enough to do all the mischief he desires 
without rendering himself liable to arrest. 

Here comes the real difficulty of the case. Any 
State might pass a law making the utterance of 
anarchist principles an offence, and punishing it 
with expulsion from the State; but when a man 
has been driven out of New York under such a 
law, where would he go? Into Connecticut or 
New Jersey or Illinois or to the ‘Sand Lot” of 
San Francisco; to each of them in succession, if 
he pleased; and he might grow gray and die of 
old age before he would have exhausted his op- 
portunities. 

Why, then, should not the United States gov- 
ernment make the delivery of anarchist harangues 
an offence, and expel the offender from the coun- 
try? Because the offence must be committed in 
some State, and no State would be willing to allow 
the general government to assume authority over 
the maintenance of order within it, in time of 
peace. 

It would be—however desirable in this case—a 
precedent which might result in the complete 
destruction of State governments. For Congress 
would have as much right, in principle, to pass 
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laws against murders or thefts, committed in the 
States, as against the pestiferous acts of alien 
demagogues. 

Thus it happens that between the State and the 
general government the Anarchist goes clear until 
he does something which brings him under the 
penalties of a State law, when he may be tried 
and imprisoned. 

As we have said, this is a weak point in the 
government system of this country. Elsewhere 
the criminal law is uniform throughout the coun- 
try, and the national government may drive out 
undesirable persons, whether they are political 
offenders or ordinary criminals, just as France 
has expelled the Orleans princes. 

Nevertheless, the double system of government 
has worked so well in other ways that no one 
would think, for a moment, of changing it. No 
system of human service always works well. On 
the whole, the Governmental Constitution of this 
country is inferior to no other on the face of the 
globe. 
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TIME’S CHANGES. 


In 1863, among the crowd which came one day to 
President Lincoln’s anteroom, seeking an audience, 
was a white-haired, bent, old man, whose son had 
been condemned to be shot as a deserter. He came 
to plead for the boy’s life. The President promised 
to look into the case, and bade him return at the 
same hour the next day. When he came, his agita- 
tion was so great that he was unable to speak. 

Mr. Lincoln placed the pardon in his hands, and 
the old man, after a few choking words, left the 
room. 

“That is Mr. Blank, of Illinois,” the President 
said toa friend. ‘He was the great man of his dis- 
I was the hired man in 
I suppose he has 
forgotten me,” he added, simply, apparently uncon- 
scious of the change which time had brought to them 
both. 

General Grant, it is said, when in London receiv- 
ing the hospitalities of the Queen, was confronted 
by a ragged tramp, who reminded him that they had 
worked side by side in the same tan-yard. 

A Paris correspondent of a New York paper some 
time ago told the story of a rough, shabby man, who 
stopped the beautiful wife of an Italian prince on 
her way to her carriage. ‘You don’t remember me, 
eh?” he said. ‘I used to board with your mother in 
America, and you used to go about with an empty 
tomato can, asking for pennies.” 

“Allow me to repay you your contribution to the 
can,” she said, smiling, and dropping a coin into his 
outstretched hand as she passed on. 

The “whirligig of time” brings nowhere else such 
revenges as in this country. The change of circum- 
stance in many lives is more sudden and extreme 
than would be possible elsewhere. 

A young man of wealth and high social standing 
recognized this fact lately in a humorous spirit, when 
finding fault with his shoemaker. 

“I hope,” he said, ‘that when my son is making 
shoes for your son, he may give him a better fit.” 

In a society so unstable and loosely-hinged as ours 
is, the poorest and most insignificant of its members 
have reason for encouragement and hope. The 
shabby poor boy in the school is neglected by his 
richer and more fashionable comrades. Let him 
have patience. Many things come to him who works 
and waits. 

The old man knows what time, even unaided by 
effort, does in repairing mistakes, in changing the 
position of the actors on life’s stage, in dulling pain, 
in softening hatred. He is calm, even in grief. “It 
will not be so sore a hurt next year,” he says from 
experience. 

But the young, who know nothing of time’s power, 
believe the pain, the poverty, the anger, that make 
life hard for them to-day to be eternal. 

Certain perishable classes of goods are always sold 
subject to the destructive effect of the atmosphere. 
Let us weigh our troubles in the same way, as sub- 
ject to the inevitable wearing influence of that un- 
controllable power which we call time. 





———_+o+____ 
TWO KINDS OF MALARIA. 


In China, certain districts are supposed to be under 
the control of demons, who prohibit their use for hu- 
man habitations. When foreigners persist in build- 
ing upon these banned spots, they are warned that 
they do it at the risk of life. In most instances the 
warning proves true, as the superstition concerning 
the demons is the Chinese way of expressing the 
fact that the locality is malarious. 

Many tribes of the North American Indians refuse 
to live in a wigwam or hut in which there have been 
two cases of disease or a death. The district of 
Qualla, in North Carolina, inhabited by the Chero- 
kees, used to be full of vacant huts, which the in- 
mates had deserted for this cause. ‘They are ac- 
cursed,” said the Indians. Like the Chinaman, they 
had laid to the charge of their evil spirits the mis- 
deeds of miasma. 

Modern sanitary science is doing much to make 
clear to us the mystery of the malaria, or bad air, 
which haunt certain houses or districts, poisoning 
life; and we are learning how to exorcise them by 
drainage, trap, and disinfectants. 

But there is a moral malaria which is to be found 
in certain houses which no sanitary rules will touch. 

There are families who, without a word of com- 
plaint, inspire the stranger with gloom and discon- 
tent. There are others in which envy and malice 
rage like epidemics. In some, lying is hereditary in 
the soul, as scrofula is in some bodies; in others,— 
and these are the greater majority of unfortunates,— 
a petty vanity afflicts every member as an ugly rash 
does certain children. 

On the contrary, there are homes in which a faith 
as pure as sunlight, and cheerfulness, strengthening 
as the wholesome morning air, help and invigorate 
all who enter them. 

In the spring of the year the members of every 
educated tamily in this country usually examine into 
the condition of the house in which they live, and 
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cause its impurities to be removed and the air 
cleansed, in order to avoid disease during the year. 
Why do they not also try to find out what is the 
spiritual atmosphere of their home? Is it healthful 
or poisonous to those who enter it? Of one thing 
they may be certain, that it is the atmosphere, that 
imperceptible, u infl which, more 
than any direct teaching, will decide the character 
and motives of the children in a family. 
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RIGID DISCIPLINE. 


All luxuries have their attendant drawbacks. Even 
that of a carriage is accompanied by the infliction of 
a coachman, who, if he has a high idea of his own 
capability, is only too likely to become a martinet. 

A Russian lady, living in Paris, says that she was 
once invited to breakfast in an unfashionable quarter 
of the city, across the Seine. She accepted the invi- 
tation, delivered in person; but her prospective host- 
ess said, mischievously, ‘*You will be wise to start in 
time to hire a cab.” 

“And why?” 

“Oh, that magnificent coachman of yours will 
never take his fine horses and gorgeous harness to 
my humble door.” 

“Nonsense!” replied the other. ‘He does what I 
tell him, though he is sometimes rebellious.” 

Resolved to prepare for demur, she gave the coach- 
man his order the night before, and boldly specified 
her route. 

“Very well, madame,” he answered, imperturbably. 

Assured of victory, she was ready at the appointed 
hour, but the carriage did not appear. After a time 
arrived the coachman, overcome with regret. He 
was so sorry, he was inconsolable; but one of the 
horses was indisposed, and could not be taken out. 
It was too late to investigate, and madame contented 
herself with sending a telegram worded thus: 

“IT cannot be with you. My coachman absolutely 
forbids it.” 

It was an American lady who, on asking her new 
coachman to drive to a certain street, was told by 
that functionary that it was “getting late, and the 
horses might take cold after dark.” 

“Ah, is that so?”’ was the calm reply. 
pose you drive to C Street, instead.” 

“It’s twice as far,’’ objected the man, emboldened 
by her tolerance of his first remark. 

“Indeed? Then to Willow Street. 
to that distance?” 

“Well, mum, it’s further, by a good deal.” 

“Very well; we'll say Spring Street.” 

By this time it began to dawn upon the man that 
the distance was being regularly and purposely 
lengthened, and he said no more, after giving rather 
a sulky assent to her caution to drive slowly. 

When they reached home, after an hour’s drive, 
the mistress examined the horses with solicitude. 

“Quite wet and quite muddy, aren’t they?” she 
said. ‘Well, rub them down thoroughly. If you do 
it well, you won't be through before ten. And re- 
member that objections are not among your duties.” 








“Well, sup- 





Do you object 
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LAWYERS’ WILLS. 


English lawyers, when dining together, a hundred 
years ago, used to toast “the schoolmasters,” who 
then wrote wills and, by theif ignorance, gave the 
profession much remunerative business. In this 
country, the following toast used to be a favorite at 
dinners of the Bar: “To the lawyer’s best friend— 
the man who makes his own will.” 

Both the letter and the spirit of this toast have 
been illustrated by the litigation which has arisen 
over the wills of lawyers, made by themselves. 

Lord St. Leonards, one of the most distinguished 
of the Lord Chancellors of England of the present 
century, left a will, drawn up by himself, which 
caused long and costly litigation. 

Sir Joseph Jekyll, an excellent lawyer, left his for- 
tune to pay the national debt, and the court set it 
aside on the ground of imbecility. 

“Sir Joseph,” said Lord Mansfield, “might as well 
have attempted to stop the middle arch of Black- 
friars’ bridge with his full-bottomed wig.” 

Lord Manstield’s will was written by himself on 
half a sheet of paper, and not in the usual form; but 
it proved valid for the disposal of property to the 
amount of two and a half million pounds sterling. 

Lord Stowell was eminent as a judge, but ‘‘near’” 
asaman. In order to save the legacy duty, he, during 
his lifetime, made over to his son William the twenty 
thousand pounds intended for him. But the son, 
who died first, made a will, leaving the amount to 
his father, who was thus obliged to pay the duty. 
His lordship bequeathed it to Lady Sidmouth, and 
after his death the legacy was contested. 

There are many instances extant of great lawyers 
blundering in the making of their own wills, and 
there is one case where a lawyer purposely left his 
will obscure. Serjeant Maynard, an eminent black- 
letter lawyer, had perplexed himself over some very 
fine points of law. He, therefore, left a will worded 
in such terms as would cause litigation to arise on 
the points he wished the courts to settle. 
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FARMING IN MASSACHUSETTS. 


The Massachusetts census of 1885 makes some un- 
expected disclosures. The State is so prominent as 
a manufacturing State that it is rarely regarded as a 
spot offering great attractions for either capital or 
labor to engage in agriculture. 

But the returns prove that farming stands at the 
head of all the State’s industries, and uses more cap- 
ital than its three chief manufacturing interests com- 
bined. 

Massachusetts is famous for its shoes, but shoe 
manufacturers only have an invested capital of twen- 
ty-two million dollars. The woollen and cotton 
industries have long been noted for enterprise and 
success; but the woollen mills include only thirty- 
two million dollars of invested capital, and the cotton 
mills only seventy-six million dollars. 

Agriculture, which has been supposed to be a decay- 
ing industry, has an invested capital of one hundred 





and sixty-four million dollars, or thirty-four million 
dollars more than the aggregate of the three promi- 


nent manufactures of the State. 


This is an encouraging fact in social life. Farming 


ers sometimes obtain; but it is more uniform and | 


sure in its return, and is less subject to excite- 
ments and rapid fluctuations than any other branch 
of business. 
into it, the remuneration would doubtless be larger. 
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INTERESTING. 


The purport of the following dialogue may not be 


perfectly clear to our readers, and some of them may 


possibly be inclined to smile at our calling it interest- 
‘ing. If so, we can only say that we have listened to 


many a conversation here in America which was no 
more instructive and much less amusing than this 


which took place in Africa, between a British trav- | 


eller and two-natives of the country: 


I had reined in my horse near a conical ant-heap, 
when I observed two gorgeously apparelled Mandin- 
gos approaching me. One wore a must elaborate 
turban, and wus apparently a chief, as the other, 
who was not much behindhand i in the matter of bril- 
liancy, was carrying, in addition to his own spear, 
the curved sword and leather purse-bag of the former. 
I was anxious to air the little Arabic I knew, 80, as 
they drew nigh I said, ‘Salaam Aleykoun.” 

They replied, as one man: ‘‘Haira bi, haira bi,” and 
then stopped, evidently waiting for more, while the 
spearman stirred the sand with the shaft of his 
weapon. I thought that they were taking an unfair 
advantage of me; but, as they both remained gazing 
upon me in earnest expectancy, I let off at them 
again my solitary phrase, ‘Salaam Aleykoun.’ 
“Jam-diddi toh -chow haira-slocum- doodledum,” 
said the chief, or something that sounded like it. 
“Quite so,” I replied. 

“Kara noona chi dodge-maroo,”’ he continued, ex- 
cited] 

7 Creat vrai,” T responded, breaking out into another 
language in my agony. 

“Hann sah daday!”” ‘he shouted, advancing. 
“Verbum sap!” I yelled, in despair. 

“Ri-tiddi, to tolli, soh gamma!” they both shouted, 
and, bowing almost to the earth, extended their 
hands defere ntially toward me. 

I shook them with unction, and they both passed 
on, » highly ratified with our interesting conversation, 
and pleased with the information that I had given 
them. Really, the Mandingos are an intelligent race. 
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ROUND OR FLAT. 


The fact that the earth is round is almost incon- 
ceivable to savage tribes. One can scarcely marvel 
at their unbelief, however, for can they not see with | 
their own eyes that it is flat? Natural phenomena 
are always capable of distortion to the uneducated 
eye. Thus many of the inhabitants of the Congo 
basin are able to prove, to their own satisfaction, 
that white people live at the bottom of the sea. 


They adduce the fact that when a foreign vessel 
appears off the coast, the tops of her masts are first 
visible, then her sails, and finally her hull. When 
she sails away, the phenomenon is reversed. Plain- | 
ly, therefore, European ships come up from the bot- | 
tom.of the sea, and return thither. 

Probably not even savages would be found to cher- 
ish as impartial a theory as that of a certain Yankee | 
schoolmaster. 

“Ts the earth round or flat?” was asked by his ex- 
aminers. 

“For my part, I’ve no prejudices. I teach round or 
flat, as the parents prefer. 


daga Indians of New York, concerning the vexed 
question. One man declared the earth to be round, 


back to their starting point. Some one replied that 
men are apt to travel in circles, as they often do when 
lost. Then it was urged that white men call it round, 
and that they know more than Indians; but the an- 
swer was very prompt that white men often lie. 
A practical philosopher then solved the difficulty | 
by driving a stake into the ground, and placing an 
apple on it at night. In the morning the apple was 
still there, to his great satisfaction. 
“For,” said he, “if the earth had revolved in the 
night, the apple would surely have fallen.” 
His proof was considered conclusive, and the the- 
ory of the earth’s rotundity is no longer held among 
his tribe. 
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SEALS AT DINNER. 


teeth are too hard for digestion. 


in Ireland: 
“Them’s big bastes, anywise,” said Terry. 


be a great run of salmon this tide.” 
“Sure, Mick,” says Terry, ‘ 
ating the sale, and holding him under his arm.’ 


eating a seal, and holding him under his arm?” 
“Ah, nat at all,” said Terry. ‘Sure, 


sure, I’ve say’d him do it more than once.” 
‘Well,” 


heard of any one telling so big a one as you can.” 
“Sure, it’s no lie at all, at all.” 


from Terry. ‘Ah, the sale! 


Say the sale! 
sale ating the salmon!” 
per, and putting down his head and eating it. 


said Terry. 
him getting his dinner at all this day. 
say’d it yersel. 
anner a lie.” 
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LEFT-HAND WRITING BY SOLDIERS. 


left hand as well as the right. 
could carry on the fight with the left. 


left hand to a more beneficent use. 


afterward learned to use the left. 

He gave 
prizes for the best of these specimens. 
they began to come in, and by the time specified fo 


left-hand writing bv maimed soldiers had arrived. 
beautiful manner. 


All are good. 


both arms, was made by holding the pen jn his 





cai never return such large profits as manufactur. 


mouth.—North American Review. 


If more brain and enterprise were put | 


“Some teach it’s round, and some flat,” he replied. | 
A discussion arose, not long ago, among the Onon- | 


because men had travelled in a straight line and come | 


Mr. Elliott tells how the Alaskan seals feed regu- 
larly upon codfish, eating all of the fish except the 


An English writer, | yd 
Mr. Reynardson, confirms this story with some ob- 
servations of his own at the mouth of the river Moy, 


| ‘Sure, they’re waiting to come up after the salmons 
| when the tide turns,” said Mick. _ il engage there'll 


‘you'll mind the salmon 
“What do you mean, Terry,” said I, “by a salmon | 
I meant a 
sale ating a salmon, and holding him under his arm; go FUNNIEST BOOK YET! ‘SARATOGA’ 
| 
‘ said I, “Terry, I’ve heard that Irishmen | | San HA‘2 
can sometimes tell a lie, if required, but I never | 
“Sure, it’s truth I’m tilling yer anner,” said Terry. | 


All of a sudden there was a most excited shout 
Say the 
And positively, believe it 
who can that has not seen it, there was a seal who 
seemed to be almost standing up in the water, with 
a grilse of six or eight pounds grasped under his flip- 


“Did yer anner iver say the like of that, now?” 
“Sure, I was thinking we’d niver say 
Sure, yer 
anner will belave that now, anyway. Sure, yer anner 
Terry’s not the boy that iver told his 


The Roman soldier used to be trained to use his 
This was done so that 
if he happened to lose his right hand in action, he 
Our American 
soldiers who have suffered that loss have trained the 


A gentleman in New York City, awhile since, took 
it into his head to collect specimens of writing” from 
soldiers who had lost their right hands in battle and 


ublic notice of his desire, and offered 
Pretty soon 


awarding the prizes three hundred samples of such 


I have just been looking over some of this writing. 
A great many of the specimens are written in a 
The writing in 1 
nearly all cases slants backward instead of forward. | We 
One piece of writing, from a soldier who had lost 


Rough, dry, coarse hair is always made soft, 

smooth and glossy, by using Barry’s \iapeaeeaiaiaanaans [Ade, 
nets ath ee 

Dyspepsia—Its Causes and Cure. sent free. By J. H. 

MCALYVIN, Lowell, Mass., 14 years City Treasurer.[Ade. 
a ee 

Seven Minutes is all the time required to freeze 

| Cream with the ‘White Mountain” Freezer. (Ade. 





Hood’s Sarsaparilla is a peculiar medicine, en- 
tirely different from any other. Try it. pod 
_ ae —— ee 
The name of Stewart Hartshorn in script on label 
is a guarantee of a perfect Shade Roller. [Adv 





bs> TO $5 A DAY. ‘Samples worth $1.50 FREE, | 
be Lines not under the horse’s feet. Write BREW- 
ER’S SAFETY REIN HOLDER CO., Holly, Mich. 


BIRDS’ EGGS. Specimens and Supplies. 


Largest stock, lowest prices, 
New 20-p. cat. 2c. 


FRANK H. LATTIN, AL “BION, N. ¥. 
949 RECITATIONS AND READINGS | 












mailed to any address for 12 cents ain pouege | 
stamps. Address J. 8S. 2ILV 


Publishers, 57 Rose Street, he York, 


~ Put 4 


ASK YOUR DEALER FOR 


EAGLE SLATE PENCIL, No. 945, 


With Slate Eraser combined. Encased in wood like | 
lead i pencils. Entirely New. Useful and Conv enient. | 


| @: BEFORE YOU BUY A BICYCLE 








OR GUN send stamp to A. 
Dayton, Ohio, for new and Bim cent 
rive List. ee AND prone ING. 
SECON AND BICYLES, GUNS 
and REVOLVERS taken in EXCHAN IGE. 


LIN: co LN, the Capital Cc ity: of Nebraska, 

has grown in X ) years into a 
Model City of 40,000 People: 10 Railroads, State Build- 
ings, Gas, Water Works and Electric L ight. Best dis- 
tributing point west of Chicago. Real E istate Invest- 
ments pay big interest. Write to CHASE & BEARDS- 
LEY, Rooms 6 & 7, Montgomery Block, Lincoln, Neb. 
TOILET SOAPS,”’—A Pam let of this title 
sent free—** How they are made’’—to any one 
who will—“Their action on the Skin”— 
mention this —, by the zvopemes of ALTHENE 
SKIN So. W. CAMPI 


& 
916 Filbert Street, Philada. 


BATHING TRUNKS 





"1 . Fancy colors and 
Y good material. 
i Boys’ size, 25c.; Men’s size, 35ce. Sent 
| 79S wai postpaid, to any address in U.S. Stamps 
ees taken. In orderin pve size around waist 
in inches. THE JOHN WILKINSON 
| CO., % 75 and 77 State Street, CHICAGO, LLL. 






Holder. Every fam- 
ily buys them. Sam pe and Agents’ price list by mail 
16c. in 2c. stamps. w . Hasselbach, box A5l.Sandusky,O. 


PRESS, $3. Circular size, $8. 
Newsp: uper size, $44. Type set- 
ting easy 3 printed directions, 
a Wh Send 2 sth ps for catalogue,press- 
CARDS i ie cards, &c., to fac tory, 
KELSEY & CO., Meriden, Conn. 


HOMES IN COLORADO. 


Hale. Beautiful Surroundings and the Best Climate 
n E h for affections of the Lungs. Location 30 
miles from Denver. Handsome Illustrated Book free, 

| containing full information. Address 
ISWALL, Longmont, Colorado, 














Acomplete garment worn under 
the corset or flannels, protecting 
Sa the clothing from perspiration. 
Fe Cheaper than dress shields, one 
» pair doing the work of six. 






€ R ores SS a bust measure, apt a 
|. "Gureaeo. ‘Catalogue mailed = TAGENTS WANTED, 
HI RES’ R SOOT - BEER 


a 
Makes Five Galtons R a sec lo spark ne, | 
| temperance beverage. Strengthens and pies : 
— Its purity and delicacy commend it to ai 
old by druggists a and storekeepers ev crywhere. 


CORSETS 


w ready to be Introduced to the Ladies of t! 
af States. x Boned with Featherbone. ABSOLU CTELY 
EAKABLE. Sample any sine, sent poss peld. of on 
t of Retail Price. eans, teens, 
Tair White " REN FEA’ EATHUERBONE CO., Three O Nich. 


Dr. Swett’s “Root 











“Root Beer” 


head. This part of the fish is rejected because the | Packages contain Sarsaparilla, Life of Man, Wintergreen, 


Juniper, &c, ealth and Pleasure. It acts mildly | 
eneficially on the Stomach, Liver and Kidneys, 
Pac ~ a = me 5 Gallor s.; by mail 6 cts. extra. 

$1, prepaid. I ared and Po up at the 
Nkiw i ENGLAND BOTANIC DEPOT, 245 Washington 
St., Boston. GEO. W. SWEPT, M.D., Proprietor. 









For particulars concerning 
this most desirable Corset, see 
advertisement, with cut of Cor- 


June 2d, page 252; it will also 
appear in early issue in July. 








nee Ono Wie 
FUNRY HITS. FUNNY gets. setts LIKE 
amid the whirl 07 fashion at Saratoga, ME ee a infor 
lies, Nirtations, low necks, dudes, 8, pug dogs, %. 4 — 


‘st-class machines, MB es the 


OLU 





Illustrated Catalogue sent free. 
POPE MFG. CO., Boston, New York, Chicago, Hartford. 
SEAs THE BEST- SELLING 


NEW BOOK OF THE SEASON 





ial Inducements. 





Music Almost Given Away ! 


mm ened *“Woodward’s Mu mthly,”’ 
r 


ets., send — les wie 
of our very latest popula 
mental Music, tealleerne (Ais x13 in.), printed 
on oa heavy music papes, 
cost = 50 cents each at music stores 
u sn 


also 
“TH NIGHT BIRD’S CO 








f{__J$4to$5 _ $4 to $5 A DAY td alle | 
the Nickel Tidy | 


set, in YOUTH’s COMPANION, | 


- the majority of American riders 


LAND PARALLEL BIBLE 
wer Sur n PHOTOGRAPH ALBUMS 


‘Address 
WANTED a.J. HOLMAN&CO.Philadelphia | 


year, and our new € at ay of Le Music in 

> ye fanily having a Piano or Organ, we will, on reeeipt 
} on complete pieces 

r Vocal and Instru- 


and would | 


This cory p spin ts and Le peeaiital wal walte-songy Foal ¥, BAKER & C0, Dorchester, Mass, 


2 and 1342 Broadway, New York 
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HOME BEAUTIFUL. 


Just issued, the Spring Edition, containing novelties 
in Art-Needlewor k, and illustrating many new Stamping 
designs; also Price-list of all Materials for Embroic ery. 

Send for Catalogue, Price 25 cents. 
Mail Orders promptly attended to. 
MRS. T. G. FARNHAM, 
10 West 14th St., New York City. 


2 1VERS & POND 
ANOS 





=, UGHT BY T 


NEW ENGLAND CONSERVATORY 


oF mMuUSsSIC. ‘ 
PRICES eros ABLP. tt TERMS. o Tieton — 
faction. talogues and important informatio 
IVERS & POND PIANO €O., 181 TREMONT BT., BOSTON. 


‘Ratented Improved Lotta Bustle. 
| For Style, Comfort, 


Health and Durability. 

Gives the latest Parisian 
fashion, as a sregains its 
shape after pressure. For 
sale by aul R Rp uilers. Be sure 
that “Improved Lotta” is 
stamped on each Bustle. 
All infringements will 
be prosecuted, 

Send sor price-list. 

COLUMBIA RUBBER CO.,, 
Sole M’f’r’s, Boston, Mass. 


‘nut AINES&CO 


COOPER & CONARD 


ye PHILADELPHIA, 


jend Free to all who write for it their ““Sho ping 
Jompanion”’ a full description oF their 
tock of Fine Dry Goods. 

SHOPPING BY MAIL MADE EASY. 


JHE AMERICAN CYCLES 
DESCRIPTIVE CATALOGUE 
ON APPLICATION. 


GORMULLYaJEFEERY 
A= MFG. CO.=— 
CHICAGO, ILL. 
EST MANUFACTURERS INAMERICA _ 


Don’t Fret 


over muddy carpets but get a Hart- 
man Patent Steel Wire Door Mat and 
you'll keep the dirt outside the house 
where it belongs. This mat is a great 
invention. The Steel Picket Fence 
is equally great. Both are worth 
looking after. Get circulars from 


HARTMAN STEEL CO. Limited 
Beaver Falls, Pa. 
140 Congress St., Boston; 88 Chambers St., 
NEw YorRE; 103 Dearborn St., CHICAGO, 


BEST METHOD OF COOKING 


is with the 


HULL VAPOR COOK STOVE. 


For Winter or Summer. 
PERFECTLY SAFE. “ 


| Insurance companies 
{are withdrawing extra 
| rates where this Stove 
is use 
For Catalogue, prices, 
&c., address 


HULL VAPOR STOVE 60., 
Cleveland, Ohio, 


NO MORE ROUND SHOULDERS | 


Knickerbocker Shoulder- Brace 
and Suspender combined. Expands 
the C wee, Bove ents round Shoulders, 
A perfect Skirt-Supporter for Ladies. 
No harness; simple; unlike all others. 

Sizes for 
Women, Boys ‘and 
Girls. Cheapest and 
, only Reliable Shoul- 
der-Brace, Sola by 
Drugsie and Gen- 
ostpaid, on receipt 
ain and figured, or 
Send chest measure 

arourd the body. Address 


KNICKERBOCKER BRACE CO., 
jan N.A. JOHNSON, Propr. Eastom Pa. 






























The Automatic” Blind Awning Fixture 
SS) 


MAKING 


Blinds or Awniags 


at will. Send to 


F. 0. NORTH & 60., 


SOLE MANUF'RS, 
276 Devonshire Street, BOSTON, 

For Price-List, mentioning the Companion. Samples 

sent to any address, express paid, $1. State if wood 

or brick house. Ask your Hardware Dealer for them. 














pro ng sty yle, The (100) illustrations by “ ” are 

‘just killing.” People crazy for it. Sells hike ot Rr cakes. 

Agents wanted, Price 32.50. HUBBARD ) BROS., Pubs. » Boston, 
THE TEST OF N HE R¢ 2. ADS pak an experiment,we advertised “Teacher of a 


. Shaw, late instructor at Harvard College. 
| a Pa with cut, in COMPANION, May 19, page 228. 
| Orders have been ¢ oming in very fast. The’ only book 
| on Boxing endorsed by the Boston press. Send stamp for 
|P press notices. The only proper book on this important 


b; i t hand, i his health- 
4 SIWGLES TITLES pte 


| taken from /ife. For the next 30 days we will send the 


| 50c. edition to the readers of this PA Y~ upon receipt 
| of 28e. We will send our book, “Best Guide on Health 
jand Exercise,” for both sexes, upon receipt of 10c, 
Send ongers at once. ents wanted. ddress 
Prof. E a. F. SHAW, P. ¢ - 0. Be Box 2635, Boston. Mass. 


GOLD MEDAL, a, 1878, 
BAKER’S 


Breakfast Cocoa, 


Warranted absolutely pure 
Cocoa, from which the excess of 
Oil has been memoved. It has three 
times the strength of Coeoa mixed 
with Starch, Arrowroot or Sugar, 
and is therefore far more economi. 
cal, costing less than one cent @ 
cup. It is delicious, nourishing, 
strengthening, easily digested, and 
admirably adapted for invalids as 
§ well as for persons in health. 
Sold by Grocers irocers everywhere. 
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For the Companion. 


ODE. 


For the Dedication of the Soldiers’ Monument at — 
Arlington, Mass. 


Like Peace itself, as calm and fair,— 
White flower from battle-furrows grown, 
Its beauty blossomed into stone,— 

Stands this still shaft in this June air! 


Long may the centuries on it shed 
The dews of even, the beams of morn, 
And light, for millions yet unborn, 
The deeds of our heroic dead! 


They kept their country’s faith, and fought 
The New World’s prenaiee ry ta 
To hold, and leave unbroken still, 

The ring of States the fathers wrought. 


As cheerfully each artisan. 
In some great work, performs his part, 
Though knowing not the Master’s art 
purpose, in the perfect plan;— 


So they, alike the sires and sons, 
Toiled at one pattern, one divine, 
Inscrutable and vast design, 

Which through a nation’s fabric runs, 


They strove, at duty’s high behest, 
For liberty and equal laws; 
And in so striving served a cause 
Whose grander scope they dimly guessed. 


We ask not of their birth, nor need 
The story of their years be sung: 
Who die for truth are always young, 

And dear in their immortal deed. 


Life at the best is brief, and wrong 
Is evermore to face and quell: 
They who have done their duty well, 
They only, have lived well and long. 


Oh, blessed are they whose troubled days 
Are nobly rounded, to our eyes, 
By some large act of sacrifice, 

Beyond all earthly blame or pr: 


No more shall cold detraction come 
To search their lives, nor fortune fret: 
The book is closed, and on it set 

The sacred seal of martyrdom. 


Friends, living comrades, gather round! 
And wave, ye winds, oh, gently wave 
The flag they loved and died to save 

Above our consecrated ground! 

To them this fair memorial stone 
We raise, to be henceforth a sign 
Of patriots’ zeal, and Freedom’s.sbrine; 

And Fame adopts them for her own. 


J. T. TROWBRIDGE. 





For the Companion. 
AMY. 


Amy, at nine years of age, was a healthy, happy 
little girl, whose world was bounded by the farm 
on which she lived, her dolls, and her school. Be- 
fore she was ten years old her father had inher- 
ited a small property and she was taken into a 
large city to live. 

Her mother had large social ambitions, much 
beyond her husband’s means, which were not 
great. She was resolved to push her way into 
what she called good society, but which was 
really only the set of those who live for amuse- 
ment and fashion, and care for little beside the 
cheaply bought admiration of others. 

Amy was sent to a school where she met only 
the children of families who were, or who pre- 
tended to be, rich. She was extravagantly dressed 
in order to keep her place among them. Instead 
of talking about their play or studies, they chat- 
tered incessantly of balls, Germans, and the 
chances of their elder sisters, who were ‘‘out,” of 
marrying rich men. She and her companions 
gave receptions and balls, and acted in private 
theatricals, in exact imitation of their elders. 

At home, Amy saw her mother’s desperate 
struggles to vie with wealthy women in dress, 
equipages, and entertainments. Everything was 
sacrificed to the one ambition to be in the fashion. 

There was no comfort at home, no worship of 
God; indeed, her mother’s set, and her mother, 
also, in order to be in the fashion, laughed at re- 
ligion as out of date. Her father toiled day and 
night, to provide means for the large outlay, and 
thus ruined his health. Her mother became faded 
and miserable. These, however, were regarded as 
minor matters provided the great end of living in 
a fashionable set was gained. 

Naturally Amy grew up with the belief that 
this was the one object of life; happiness, affec- 
tion, religion were of small importance compared 
to. it. She became familiar with immodest exhibi- 
tions on the stage and with immodest books; the 
freshness, the dewy purity which should set a 
young girl apart fromethe world, belonged to her 
no more than to the weed which flaunts im the 
muddy highway. 

She was accustomed to see the names, the 
dresses, the weddings, of her friends,—all that a 
delicate, refined woman holds sacred and dear,— 
blazoned in the newspapers; and her highest 
ambition was so to be mentioned and to live in the 
eye of the gaping public. 

When she reached womanhood, she was loved by 
a man who had youth, integrity, and honor, and 
who would have given his life to make her happy. 
She loved him as much as she was capable of 
loving anything outside of fashion, but he was 
poor. If she married him, she must give up 
dress, amusement, and luxury. 

A man older than her father, whom she knew 
to be both vulgar and vicious, attracted by her 
beauty, offered her marriage. He had but one 
recommendation—his money. She was sure, with 
that, of a carrfage, of beautiful gowns, of a splen- 
did establishment. 


THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 


JUNE 16, 1887. 











She hesitated, and shed many bitter tears. She 
had feeling enough to know that she was for sale, 
body and heart and soul; but the habits of her 
life were too strong, and the price was high. She 
married the man she did not love. In less than 
two years he was tired of his plaything; there 
were quarrels, scandals, a suit for divorce. 

Amy, with a tarnished reputation and scanty 
means, is living now in Paris, one of the Ameri- 
can women who disgrace us abroad. 

Yet she had qualities which might have made a 
noble, pure woman, a faithful wife, and a helpful 
mother. 

Who is to blame for this wrecked life ? 
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STUDYING A BABY. 


A European man of science, Professor Preyer, has 
published a work in which he has recorded the re- 
sults of his work in a new branch of research. He 
has devoted himself to studying the growth of intelli- 
gence and observation in his own child, beginning 
with the day of its birth, and observing its develop- 
ment rather with the eyes of a scientist than with 
those of aparent. He has noted the precise moment 
in which it first seemed to see things, and the circum- 
stances under which it appeared to begin its thinking 
—the intelligent putting of one thing with another. 


“I took my baby,” says the professor in his book, 

“to the window, five minutes after he was born, and 
ust as the sun was rising. His perception of the 

ight did not seem at all keen. He opened and closed 
his eyes alternately, the lids parting about an eighth 
of-an inch. Somewhat later, the light having be- 
come much brighter, the baby oe his eyes quite 
wide, and in opening them wrinkled his forehead.” 

During the earliest days of its life, an infant, Pro- 
fessor Preyer ascertained, rarely bose its eyes open. 
Even when awake, it is quite as likely to keep its 
eyes closed as open; and when it opens them, it is 
never by one and the same movement, at first. One 
lid lifts, and then the other, and sometimes the two 
are held open at an unequal width. This state of 
things usually lasts until the eleventh day. 

Professor Preyer observed his baby’s first wink. 
For fifteen days he shook his hand each day before 
the child’s open eyes, as he lay on his pillow, without 

ing him, ingly, any fear or astonishment. 
On the sixteenth day after his birth, however, the 
baby winked quickly when the same movement was 
made, opening the eyes again together, and quickly. 

At the end of the seventh month, the professor 
found the boy quite capable of rey | and expressin; 
astonishment at any act which he did not understand. 

But as early as the twenty-third day of his life the 
baby “noticed,” as the nurses put it; that is to say, 
discovered that there was such a thing as movement 
in the world about him. 

This discovery Professor Preyer reached by experi- 
menting with him from day to —— uae can- 
dies. The child, at last, on the day mentioned, fol- 
lowed the movement of the candles, up or down or 
right or left, by moving his head. The child wore, at 
the same time, an expression of intelligence, as if he 
had made a discovery. 

It was only on the hundredth day that the baby 
followed exactly, and with an instant movement as 

recise as a machine’s, the swinging of alarge pendu- 
um, and only in the twenty-ninth month of his life 
that he followed, with quickness and certainty, the 
flight of a swallow. 

rofessor Preyer’s experiments with the child’s 
perception of color were extremely interesting, but 
too long to be repeated here; but we may say that 
the result of them was to convince him that the eye 
is oopetety affected by the color red, and that at first 
we have but two color impressions—first, of that 
which is red, and second, of all that is not red. 
Mr. Preyer declares that it is a great mistake to 
caggese that a baby is able to smile soon after its 
birth. It was on his twenty-sixth day that his own 
baby first smiled; and the double joy of the father, 
which was both parental and scientific, was unques- 
tionably very great. It is easy to believe that for the 
moment the man of science was lost in the father. 

These experiments may seem trifling, but they are 
not so to those who seek accurate knowledge; and 
Mr. Preyer certainly could not have chosen a more 
delightful subject for scientific research. 
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PIPES FOR SWORDS. 


A master in any art is properly more pleased than 
annoyed at finding a worthy rival, so far, among real 
artists, does admiration of fine work exceed jealousy 
of the doer. Robert Louis Stevenson tells the follow- 
ing characteristic story of two members of hostile 
clans, who, meeting in the hut of a common friend, 
Duncan, were thus skilfully turned from possible 
bloodshed to friendly rivalry. 


“Mr. Stewart, I’m rang said Robin. 

“Troth, Mr. Macgregor, it’s not a name to be 
ashamed of,’”’ answered Alan. 

“That’s a kittle point, but I think I will have 
heard you are a man of your sword?” 

“Unless you were born deaf, ye will have heard a 
good deal more than that.” : 

It was a case of now or never, and Duncan thrust 
himself between. 

“Gentlemen, I will have been thinking of a very 
different matter, whateffer. Here are my pipes, and 
here are you two gentlemen who are baith acclaimed 

ipers. It’s a auld dispute which one of ye’s the 
st. Here will be a braw chance to settle it.” 

“Why, sir,” said Alan, still addressing himself to 
Robin, from whom he had not so much as shifted his 
eyes, nor yet Robin from him, “have you music, as 
folks say? Are you a bit of a piper?” 

“I can pipe like a Macrimmon!” cried Robin. 

“And that’s a very bold word,” quoth Alan. 

“IT have made bolder words good before now, and 
that inst better adversaries.” 

“Tt is easy to try that.” 

The two enemies were still on the very breach of a 
quarrel; but down they sat, one on each side of a 
peat fire, with a mighty show of politeness, and after 
a great number of civilities, Robin took the pipes 
and played a little spring in a very ranting manner. 

“Ay, ye can blow,” said Alan; and, taking the 
instrument from his rival, he played the same tune 
in a manner identical to Robin’s, and then wandered 
into variations, which, as he went on, he decorated 
with a perfect flight of grace-notes, such as pipers 
love, and call the ‘“‘warblers.” 

“That’s no very bad, Mr. Stewart, but you show a 
poor device in your warbler.” 

“Me!” cried Alan, the blood starting to his face. 
“T give ye the lie.” 

“ you own yourself beaten at the pipes, then, 
that you seek to ehange them for the sword?” 

“And that’s very well said, Mr. Macgregor; and, in 
the meantime, I take back the lie.” 

Robin then proceeded to imitate and correct some 
of Alan’s variations, which, it seemed, he remem- 
bered perfectly. 

“Ay, ye have musie,” said Alan, gloomily. 

“And now be the judge yourself, Mr. Stewart,” 
said Robin; and taking up the variations from the 
beginning, he worked them throughout to so new a 

urpose, with such sentiment, and with so quick a 

nack in the grace-notes, that all were amazed to 
hear him. As for Alan, he sat like a man under 
some deep affront. 

“Enough!” he cried. 
make the most of that.” 





“Ye can blow the pipes; 





But Robin struck into the slow music of a pibroch, 


la yr peculiar to the Stewarts, and a chief favorite 
w 


there came a change in his face, and long before that 
piece was at an end, the last sign of his anger died 
away, and he had no thought but for the music. 
“Robin Oig,” said he, when it was done, ¢‘ye are a 
t piper. I am not fit to blowin the same king- 
iom with ye. Body of me! ye have more music in 
our sporran than I have in my head. And though 
t still sticks in my mind that I could, maybe, show ye 
another of it with the cold steel, I warn ye before- 
hand it’ll no be fair. It would go against my heart 
to fight a man that can blow the pipes as you can.” 
Thereupon the quarrel was made up, and all night 
long the pipes were changing hands. 





For the Companion. 
HERE. 
Get—but to give, 
Around ve; 
Gain—so to live 
That life is love. 
Who do or say 
The kindest way— 
They heaven bring. 
God’s angels still 
With good will draw near, 
And right thoughts within 


Make heaven here. 
C. W. SIMPSON. 
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LEAPING FOR LIFE. 


There are in some lives experiences which, though 
perhaps of short duration, are never to be forgotten. 
When we consider them, it seems, indeed, that the 
happiest men, like the happiest nations, are those 
which have no history. The Boston Transcript 
quotes the following story, told by a man who was 
present at the recent hotel fire in Buffalo. He anda 
friend who occupied the room with him were awak- 
ened at night by the violent ringing of an electric 
bell: 


“We both jumped up,” he says, ‘‘and rushed into 
the hall. We were almost at the end of the corridor, 
and there was only one way out; that way, as we 
—— _ we had gone twenty feet, was blocked 

the fire. 

sWe went back and looked out of the window. 
Not a fire-escape visible. It was a house that had 
been built over, by the addition of two stories. What 
had been the cornice of the old building was now a 
ledge, even with our window-sill, but it was inter- 
rupted at every window. 

“Below us was a great deal of smoke, and we could 
not see the people in the street, nor could they see us. 
Presently, creeping up through the smoke, came one 
of those fire extension ladders that are operated from 
the ground. It was not ta to us, however, but 
to a spot five windows away. nally, it stood there 
against the wall. 

“There was but one way to get to it, and that was 
to climb along that old cornice, clinging to the wall 
with my fingers, and jumping across the open space 
at the windows. 

“It was life or death, and I started. Slowly I 
crept along. Heaven knows how I got across the 
windows; I can hardly remember now. It was a 
desperate elimb. 

“T had got about six feet from the ladder, with m 
eyes on it all the while, when I gave a shriek. It 
was lifted away from the building, out into the air. 
“What was I to do? There was but one thing: 
to jump for the ladder. 

“I did it, turning myself half way round, and 
springing with all my strength. 

“J —_ that ladder, one round of it with one 
hand, and one with the other. It was q rough wrench, 
but I clung, and dowrg I went, wasting no time. 

“Ty 't 3 b Ww hed the ground, but 
when I did touch it, I subsided in a faint. 

md companion was burned. Probably he never 
saw the ladder at all, and may have been suffocated 
in trying to fight his way through the corridor.” 
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CAUGHT. 


When Augereau was made a marshal-duke, the 
Parisian workingmen received the appointment as a 
compliment to their class; for the marshal was born 
in Paris, his father was a mason, his mother was a 
street fruit-vender, and he himself had worked as a 
mason, served as a waiter, and won promotion as a 
soldier. He had one merit as a soldier: he was as 
brave as the bravest, though a poor general. He was 
alse good to his mother, whe lived to see her boy a 
duke and a marshal. 

Once at a state pageant, where he was arrayed 
in the plumed hat and rple mantle of a Senator, he 
gave her his arm in public, amid the applause of the 
market-women. 

He was, however, an inveterate looter, as were 








Soult and Massena, and _plunde laces and 
churches. But he was so ignorant of the value of 
the things he stole that he sold pictures, jewelry, and 


silver plate for any sum that was offered him in ready 
money. He was once caught, and yet dared not open 
his mouth. 
On his return from the Spanish campaign, he 
brought to Paris a robe, encrusted with diamonds 
and rubies, which he had strip from a statue of 
the Virgin Mary in a Biscayan church. 
One night he went to the house of a Jew receiver, 
with the robe rolled up under his cloak. The Jew 
was out, but his wife was in, and she at once took 
Augereau in. 
She pronounced the jewels paste imitations, but 
offered him ten louis for the lace. 

“Ah, those ae of priests!” exclaimed the 
disgusted marshal, erences the money. 
A few months afterward Augereau, ascertaining 
that the jewels were genuine, went in a fury to make 
the Jewess disgorge. She received him calmly, and, 
looking him straight in the eye, said, ‘‘We will have 
the jewels appraised in court, if you like.” 
The swaggering marshal slunk out in the state of 
mind of a fox who has been caught stealing a chicken. 
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ROUTED. 


Some things are better run away from than faced, 
even by brave men. It is idle to take risks if nothing 
is to be gained by doing so. For our part, therefore, 
we do not blame the company of soldiers described 
below, who refused to enter a certain thicket of 
bushes, orders or no orders. The story is told bya 
captain of the Union army: 


We had halted, one day, for a short rest, and, as 
blackberries were plentiful in the adjacent fields, the 
men soon scatte! in all directions. Presently a 
squad came rushing in at a headlong rate, and I was 
startled by this sudden retreat. They were flying as 
if they had_been put to rout by a bayonet charge. 

“Halt!” Icried. ‘What does this mean? Are we 
attacked ?”’ 

“Yes,” exclaimed Saunderson, “and driven back; 
couldn’t stand our ground in that thicket!” 

“We ran,” shouted Brixy, “and never stopped to 
fire. I’m glad I’m out of it!” 

“Then we had better form, and charge, and drive 
them out,” I said. 





“You can do it if you like,” said Saunderson, “but 
I won’t go in there again.” 


h Alan. The first notes were scarce out before | 


“You will obey orders,” I replied, sternly. 

“Shoot me for a deserter,”’ said another, ‘‘but you 
won’t get me into that ny again.” 

There was a comical look on the faces of the men, 
which indicated that there was something queer go- 
ing on. Just then Corporal Vail came in on a run, 
his hat gone, and his whole appearance showing that 
he had beaten a hasty retreat. 

“It’s worse than a Confederate battery!” he ex- 
claimed; “I’d rather face a charge by Pickett’s whole 
division.” 

“What is it?” I asked, my curiosity being excited. 

“It’s a plague-taked skunk!” answered Brixy, and 
ge a — of laughter burst simultaneously from 
the whole 





up. 
sail, *‘you’re a brave set of fellows to be 


“Well ” 
driven away li-mell by an animal no bigger than a 
cat; you ought to be ashamed of yourselves!” 


“That animal,” said Saunderson, ‘‘is considerably 
bigger than he looks. I don’t estimate him accordin 
to his size, but according to his ability. He’s a g 
deal like a Gatling gun—more in him than there looks 

»” 


“If what’s in him would only stay in him,” said 
Vail, ‘I wouldn’t care, but it wont. Try him your- 
self, captain.” 

I had no desire to make any such trial, and con- 
gratulated my men upon their are. 

“I don’t want any more blackberries from that 
_ broke in Saunderson; “‘they’re green and not 

it to eat.” 
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A LITERARY MONKEY. 


Monkeys seem to have a genius for mimicry. A 
dog muy be greatly attached to its master, and may 
watch his movements with eager interest, but it 
never thinks of trying to be like its master. The 
monkey, on the other hand, acts as if he felt himself 
to be a kind of “‘poor relation” of man; as if, in 
short, he were a believer in the Darwinian hypothe- 
sis. Who could imagine a dog, or a cat, or, indeed, 
any animal except a monkey, practising the tricks 
described in the following extract from a book of 
African travel? 


From the day that this young monkey was given to 
me her attachment was remarkable, and nothing 
would induce her to leave me at any time; in fact, 
her affection was sometimes ludicrously annoying. 
As she grew up, she became more sedate, and was 
less afraid of being left alone. 

She would sit and watch whatever I did, with an 
expression of great ae. and the moment I 
turned my back, she would endeavor to imitate what 
I had been doing. 

A sea captain ee me acopy of “Peter Simple,” 
the first English k, beside the Bible and the Nau- 
tical Almanac, that I had seen for more than two 

ears. 
4 As soon as I was alone, I, of course, sat down and 
began greedily to feast on its contents, though I had 
read it several times before leaving England. 

“Lemdy”’ was, as usual, seated by my side, at times 
looking quietly at me, occasionally catching a fly, or 
jumping on my shoulder, endeavoring to pick out the 

lue marks tattooed there. 

At last I got up to light a pipe, and on my return 
found she had taken my seat, with the book on her 
knee, and, with a grave expression of countenance, 
was turning over the leaves, page by page, as she 
had observed me to do, with the difference only that, 
not being able to read, she turned one after the other 
as quickly as — and that, from her arms being 
too short, and she not much used to books, she tore 
each leaf from the top nearly to the bottom. 

She had completed the destruction of half the vol- 
ume before I returned. During my momentary ab- 
sences, she would often take up my pipe, and hold it 
in her mouth till I came back, when she would re- 
store it to me with the utmost politeness. 





DID NOT UNDERSTAND. 


The efforts of the m@n who has not devoted him- 
self to “the tongues,” in endeavoring to make his 
own language do duty for an unfamiliar one, are usu- 
ally as ingenious as they are unintelligible. A corres- 
pondent of the Cincinnati Commercial Gazette, writ- 
ing from Havana says: 


The major, in our party, wanted some butter. They 
know very little about that article in Cuba, and the 
waiter had a serious time in endeavoring to under- 
stand the order. The remarks of the major ran 
about like this: ‘“Now, what I want is butter to “a 
on this bread—don’t you understand me? What 
are you here for? I want butter, batter, botter, bit- 
ter—don’t you understand? Milk, churn, spready ze 
bread. Oh, quit that monkeying with your shoulders 
and eyes! ere!” and a bright idea struck the 
major. He inserted his knife under an imaginary 
pat of butter and ae it upon a slice of bread. 

The face of the Muchacho brightened. ‘Si, seftior! 
Si—mostaza! bueno!” Away he went and returned 
triumphantly with a pot half-full of mustard. 

When the major spluttered, and he saw he was 
wrong, he looked crestfallen, but suddenly grabbed 
the pot and rushed away, returning with it full of 
mustard. 

The major did not get any butter. 

Another time, a distinguished statesman wanted 
milk, and, after struggling awhile with the waiter, he 
fell back on the usual resort, pantomime, and it was a 
solemn sight to see the dignified statesman pulling at 
two imaginary udders, and saying, ‘‘Moo, moo!” 

In his —— and ——_ he caught sight 
of one of the posters of Mazzaniti, the famous bull- 
fighter, and he added ‘‘Toro” to the “‘moo, moo,” and 
the imaginary milking. 

Such a combination as that was enough to make a 
waiter crazy. It was lucky I happened to remember 
that leche was milk, and thus the trouble was ended. 
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HIS REMORSE. 


St. Stephen’s Church, Philadelphia, is “High” in 
ritual and good works. Many strangers are found in 
its large congregation, attracted by its exquisite 
music, the effect of which is seen in this story of an 
erring son’s remorse, told by the News. In the con- 
gregation, a few Sundays ago, was a man, evidently a 
tramp. His face was seamed with the lines brought 
by dissipation, and his manner was restless and ner- 
vous. His shabby clothes were in striking contrast 
with the handsome attire of those among whom he 
sat: 


When Dr. Wood, the blind organist, touched the 
keys of his instrument, and began to play a soft, 
sweet melody as a voluntary, the man’s eyes filled 
with tears, and he buried his face in his hands. 

During the singing of the verses which immedi- 
oF precede the recital of the Litany, an invocation 
of the Saviour for pity, the man became more un- 
nerved, and those around him could hear his short, 
quick breathing, and perceive that he was weeping. 

But the climax was reached when the officiatin 
oe began to read the Commandments, an 
the choir sang the responses. 

When Dr. McConnell solemnly read, “Honor thy 
father and thy mother, that thy days may be long in 
the land,” etc., the man could restrain himself no 
longer. 

He broke out into sobs, and, in his emotion, cried 
out audibly, so that all around could hear him: 

“Would to God that I had done so! I would not 
be what I am now.” 

His emotion touched deeply many people in the 
vast congregation, who wondered what story was 





hidden away in this man’s life, 
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For the Companion. 
DAISYTOWN GOSSIP. 


Oh, what is the matter in Daisytown? 
Have you heard what it’s all about? 

I’ve asked the robins over and over, 

The bumble-bees and the tall red clover, 
But I really can’t find out. 


There is something astir in 





knew somebody once who used to make a fresh 
one every year. 

I have been told that a rose-leaf pillow is a 
thing to delight in. I can imagine it, can even 
catch its fragrance in my thought, but I never 
saw one. 

The white, downy, airy thistle-balls are very 
pretty for vacation work. There are two kinds. 
One is made by taking a thistle, past its prime, 
cutting the outer green off about half way to the 
stem, and then carefully pulling out every bit of 
the pink, thread by thread, leaving at last a soft 
round fuzz. This, hung up by the stem and fully 
dried in the sunshine, expands into a beautiful 
white ball. 

The other kind is made in just an opposite way. 
Take a thistle just going to seed, tie a strong 
thread tightly around it at the top, as far above 





the prickly part as can be and have it secure, and 
then hang it in the sunshine, where it will soon 
free itself from stem, prickles, and down, and 
become an airy, sheeny globe. It is all the pret- 
tier for the dots left where the dry seeds drop 
off. 

The largest thistles are best for these balls. The 
small Canada thistle will not answer; you want 
the great handsome kind that the bumble-bees 


love. M. L. BRrancu. 
a 


LitTLe boy Louie, one evening watching a severe 
thunderstorm, in which the sheet-lightning flashed 
almost continuously, seemed very much inter- 
ested, and entirely unawed. Turning to his fa- 
ther, he asked, ‘‘What makes the wind open and 
shut its eyes so fast ?” 

















Enigmas, Charades, Puzzles, &c. 


1. 
GEM PUZZLE. 

In Poland, each month is supposed to be connected 
with some particular gem, and the sentiment which 
it expresses. The omissions 
name a gem, its sentiment, 





Daisytown, 
For the whole of this 
bright June day, 
The daisy-maids and a prince 
with a feather 
Have been nodding and gos- 
siping all together 
In a most astonishing way. 


I questioned a bobolink down 








by the brook, 
But he was a tricksy bird; 
For he sung and he sung, 
and he laughed and he 
laughed, 
Till I thought the fellow had 
gone clean daft, 
And I couldn’t make out 
one word. 


Some pansies smiled up into 
my face 
With lovely violet eyes ; 
But I queried in vain, though 
I knew they knew, 
For their butterfly callers 
were not a few, 
And they looked so saucy 
and wise. 


What in the 


Oh, they keep their secrets 
all to themselves, 
The woods and the fields, 
that’s clear. 
If I were a fairy I'd find 
them out, 
I would know what Daisy- 
town gossips about; 
But I’m only a girl,—oh, 
dear! 
EmMA C. Down. 
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For the Companion. 


PILLOWS AND BALLS. 


There are so many pret- 
ty things to be made while 
one is spending a vacation 
in the mountains or in any 
country place in the sum- 
mer, that it seems a pity 
for children not to know of 
them. 

They cannot play all the 
time, and their restless 
young hearts often want 
some new interest. 

The pine and fir pillows 
are now so common, it 
hardly seems necessary to 
describe them; but when I 
remember my first attempt, 
and how I spent a whole 
day stripping off bunches 
of pine needles in a fra- 
grant forest, I have to say 
that, after all, I found the 
pine less elastic and less 
satisfactory than the bal- 
sam-fir; and I had to take 
a special lesson in wood- 
craft to learn to know 
it from the hemlock, the 
spruce, the larch, and the 
cedar. 

It is only the threefold 
tip at the end of the twig, 
with the balsam bud on 
each tip, that is taken by 
the very particular, but 

















The turtle 
Puss stared in amazement, and then she said: 


| feel it my duty to try and find out; 
Who knows but this stranger some evil 
intends 
To me or my kitten, or some of my 
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withdrew himself into his shell. 


world is this creature about? 


friends ?” 





_e and the Gurtle. 


Pussy-cat, out for an airing :” 
one day, 
Was creeping along in her soft, 
sly way, 
When down near the 


“Well, 


and wriggled, 
and Petite oe 


garden wall she found 


A turtle waddling a.ong the sees, 
ae Puss put up her back and her tail grew big; 
— _— >} She spit at the creature and gave him a dig. 












She patted the shell, but the turtle kept still; 
She picked it, and clawed it, and scratched with a will, 
But all of a sudden she gave a loud yell ; 
The turtle had seized her fore-paw 
‘neath his shell. ‘ nes 
She kicked, 
scratched, - 


She hissed at her captor again and again. 


She danced him up here and she danced him down there, 
*Twas a comical dance, and a comical pair, 


a sf 
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oe Till puss, all unconscious 
what pathway she took, 
Suddenly landed 


You've landed me just 


~ 
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where | wanted to be; 
And now let me whisper one word in your ear, 
'Tis safest to mind your own business, my dear. 


Ida T. Thurston. 
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and the month. 

She climbed a mountain 
a seuted i zag, 

An seated there upon a 

a. "she cracked and 
shelled and * * * 

Watching the while, discon- 
solate, 

And questioning why, with 
love so strong, 

Her lover should delay so 
*kE*K 


Hecame. Oh! crowning joy 
of ****! 


He — her soon to be his 
And then he placed upon her 
A — gem in golden 


one pts * he said, “the gift 
of wealth, 

But ’twill insure the blessing 
RREKK 


And she, » birthday 
comes in * * * * 
This gem shall wear as lov- 
er’s boon.” 
LILIAN PAYSON. 


2. 
ABSENT VOWELS. 


Insert vowels in appropri- 
ate places in the Slowing 
to make eight complete pro- 
verbs. Then take one word 
from each of these proverbs, 
and the central row of let- 
ters will spell the name of a 
celebrated battle that occur- 
red on June 18, 1815. 


1. Kngs hv n pwr vr sls. 

2. Hmn Iws rch nt thghts. 

3. Wsdm ds nt lwys spk n 
grk nd Itn. 

4. Grt brkrs r sldm btrs. 

5. Whn th eps fll err t vn. 

6. Sltd dlls thght, t mech 
sct dsspts t. 

7. Qck blvrs nd brd shldrs. 

8. Yrs knw mr thn bks. 


3. 
DOUBLE DIAGONAL. 


[Fill the blanks, for the 
crosswords, with words 
which complete the sense. } 


In travelling, said a friend, as 
we espied 

Hosts of blue flowers, in 
patches far and wide, 

“That is my ‘right to left?” 


“No,” I replied, 

ae ‘Left to right.” He 
courteously denied. 

Crosswords. 

I will ——,that knowing I 
was right, 

That he was wrong I was as 
certain quite. 

I heard a little —— in the 


air. 

And saw his look, some such 
as —— wear, 

As, pointing to a neighbor- 
ing waterfall, 

“Sure as the drops that —— 
o’er that wa’ 

Are water drops,—sure as the 


‘og t them h flowers are blue, 
Sas WOLF bot I hove, Se name correctly, 
ee. |S ee and not you 
in the brook. = “Do me | — a hastily [ 
ay cried. 
pe “Ha! Ha! \ “ "Tis pleasant ——,” he re- 
“? ied. 

"=< laughed the turtle, We both were right; a shield 
ae two sides may show, 
+-- ‘ ‘now, Puss, = While ——, each, warm in 

pa discussion grow. 
you are i = One knew it by one name, 


And one the other; 
Neither was wrong, which 
settled all the bother. 


J.P. B. 


Conundrums. 


If a rose is sold for ten 

a shoulda sunflower 

or nine? Because 

it is a scentless (cent less) 
flower. 

When is a young lady’s 








every scrap of green on 
the bough may be cut 
small and used, if one chooses. 

The thinnest unbleached cloth is best for the 
pillow, and if one cannot get a fine embroidered 
= a simple, bright cretonne answers very 
well. 

There is another pillow to be made besides the 
fir pillow. The little white everlastings, that grow 
in profusion all over the pastures and roadsides, 
make the softest of pillows, and the herby scent 
is said to be very quieting for an invalid or for 
a baby. 

Some years ago Miss Phelps wrote a beautiful 
story for the first page of the Companion, called 
“The Everlasting Pillow,” and that was the first 
thing that ever set me to making one. For these 
a little white pillow-slip is better than an orna- 
mental cover. 

Then there are poppy pillows, to quiet the rest- 
less brain and bring sweet sleep. It is pretty 
work to gather the poppy petals just before they 





For the Companion. 
BENNIE’S NEW HAT. 


Bennie felt very proud as he sat on the veranda 
that bright summer day. At last he had a hat 
just like papa’s—a clean, white, broad-brimmed 
one—no baby-hat about that; it was like what 
men wear. 

Suddenly there was a great uproar from Uncle 
John’s garden, and Bennie went out to see. 

A swarm of Uncle John’s bees were going away 
and they were beating on old pans and kettles, 
thinking to cause them to alight. They were 
coming right over where Bennie was standing—a 
great, black cloud of them. 

Bennie thought he would do something, too 
He did not have any old pan, but there was the 
force-pump and tub of water with which papa had 
been sprinkling the garden. He had heard that a 
shower would cause them to alight, and that wide 


are ready to fall, and dry them in the sun. I| sprinkler would make a shower. 





He seized the hose and pointed it directly at the 
black cloud of bees; the bees thought a shower 
was coming and they came down. 

There being no bushes near at hand, they took 
the first place they could find to light on, and that 
was on Bennie’s new hat! 

And Bennie’s new hat was on Bennie’s own lit- 
tle head at the time—that made it worse still. 
Luckily, Bennie was too frightened to stir, and the 
swarm was a small one. 

“Don’t move, Bennie! stand still, for your life!” 
shouted Uncle John; and Bennie stood as if he 
was a block of wood, he hardly dared to breathe. 

As soon as the bees settled fairly, papa took 
Bennie’s hat from his head and shook the bees 
off into a hive which Uncle John brought from 
the shed. 

Uncle John gaid Bennie had saved the bees, so 
he gave them to him, and they made lots of honey 
for him; but his beautiful new hat was ruined 
forever. E. H. 8. 





temper like the gown she 
wears? When it’s ruffled. 





Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 


ea Sewing, wing, win, swing, sing, sin, sinew, wine, 
wise. 





2 J M 
OsWEGO 
Erowrh ® 
NICHED 3. Beheadings. — Jo- 
H A seph Warren: Jaunt, 
Seen r1¢ = aunt; opinion, pinion; 
w J sharp, a estate, 
AMBIS U state ; pink, ink; hedge, 
R N edge; wages, ages; 
DAPHNE amice, mice; rend, end; 
P N roar, oar; elute, lute; 
ALUMNI nonce, once. 
Y N 
NAUGHT 
E H 
4. MASTEAR 
ALOEDDA 
6788 2: FT 
TEARATE 
EL BAHOY 
‘eo. . 2 Bm 
RATEYRE 


5. B-alder-d-ash. 
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The Youth’s Companion is published weekly. The 
subscription price is $1.75 a year, payment in ad- 


vance. NEW SUBSCRIPTIONS can commence at any 
time during the year. 

Payment for the Companion, when sent by mail, 
should be made in a Post-Office Money Order, Bank 
Check, or Draft, or an Express Money Order. 

HEN NEITHER OF THESE CAN BE PROCURED, 
send the money in a Registered Letter. All post- 
masters are required to register letters whenever 
requested to do so. 

Silver should never be sent through the mail. It is 
almost sure to wear a hole through the envelope 
and be lost, or else it is stolen. Persons who send 
silver to us in a letter must do it on their own 
responsibility. 

Postal Notes are not a safe means of sending money. 
Any one can collect them at any Money Order 
Post-office, and, if lost or stolen, the money cannot 
be recovered, as no duplicates are issued. 

Renewals.—Tiree weeks are required after the receipt 
of money by us before the date opposite your name 
on your paper, which shows to what time your sub- 
scription is paid, can be changed. 

Di tin R b that the publishers 
must be notified by letter when a subscriber wishes 
his paper stopped. All arrearages must be paid. 

Returning your paper will not enable us to dis- 
continue it, ag we cannot find your name on our 
books unless your Post-office address is given, 

Always give the name of the Post-office to which 
your paper is sent, Your name cannot be found on 
our books unless this is done, 

The Courts have decided that all subscribers to news- 
papers are held responsible until arrearages are paid 
and their papers are ordered to be discontinued. 

Letiers to the Publishers should be addressed to 

PERRY MASON & COMPANY, 
The Youth's Companion, Boston, Mass. 








For the Companion. 
GRANULATED EYELIDS. 


“What is granulation of the eyes? what are its 
cause, symptoms and cure? is it the cause of mova- 
ble lines over the sight?” are questions that are often 
asked. There is no connection between disease and 
the lines mentioned. The latter are of little impor- 
tance. Most people may see them on looking steadily 
at a white wall or a cloud. They are supposed to be 
shadows of objects within the eye—parts of its struct- 
ure—thrown on the retina, and thence projected 
greatly enlarged, into space. They trouble short- 
sighted people more than others, but they do not 
indicate disease. 

Granulated lids are a form of conjunctivitis—an 
inflammation of the mucous membrane which lines 
the lids and the front of the eyeballs, called the con- 
junctiva. ‘ 

There wre four varieties of conjunctivitis. With 
two of them we have, at present, nothing to do. The 
infantile, which is due to contagion, and may speed- 
ily result in blindness if not promptly treated; and 
the diphtheritic, which occurs mainly in feeble and 
ill-fed children, and which is a serious disease, but, 
thus far, it is not known to have appeared in this 
country, though German immigration may at any 
time bring it here. 

The other two varieties are the simple and the con- 
tagious. The simple is generally due either to some 
irritating substance getting lodged under the lid, or 
to exposure tocold. In the first case the trouble sub- 
sides on removal of the offending cause. In the 
second, a simple wash, which should be prescribed by 
a physician, with rest for the eyes and protection from 
dust and sun, will soon remove inflammation. 

By neglect and aggravation from surroundings, it 
may run into the contagious. In the simple form the 
secretion is only mucous, but if it passes into the con- 
tagious, the secretion becomes purulent. 

Asa general thing, the contagious form is due to 
contagion from a similar case, or from some other 
foul secretions in the blood. A single infected child 
at school may give it to many of his mates. Cases of 
blindness have so resulted. A towel used in common 
has often imparted it. One should never wipe with 
another’s towel. 

The granulations are minute, swollen protuberances 
under the lid, sometimes quite fine, sometimes large 
enough to give the lid a puffed look. They strongly 
incline to become purulent, and thus contagious. 
They are most common among children living in 
badly ventilated rooms. 

In both simple and contagious conjunctivitis the 
main reliance is on astringent washes, but for the 
treatment of a contagious case the physician should 
be promptly called. No one suffering from it should 
be allowed to attend school. 


——>———_ 
UNCOMFORTABLE STABLES. 


The state of armed truce in Europe, in which mil- 
lions of men are kept in readiness for battle, brings 
disease and death to thousands of horses annually. 
Statistics of the horses of the French cavalry show a 
loss by death of nearly three thousand horses a year, 
entailing an annual money loss of a million dollars. 

One cause, and one quite unsuspected until lately, 
of the ill health of the army horses, has been dis- 
covered, and has been treated of in a pamphlet by 
Lieutenant Colonel Hennebert, of the French army. 

He says that the horses generally showed an aver- 
sion to their stables, and a marked unwillingness to 
enter them, even when they had been wearied by 
work or drill. What could have caused the horses to 
have such a repulsion for their stables? 

The cause was found at last, Col. Hennebert says, 
in the fact that the stalls, which are made to slant 
backward somewhat, give pain and distress, and often, 
as a consequence, disease, to the horses. Often this 
incline backward is made quite sharp. Now, a posi- 
tion upon an inclined plane keeps certain muscles of 
the horse’s back and legs drawn constantly. 

The animal endeavors to find a level place to stand 
upon to relieve this strain, and goes back as far as he 
can. This habit the hostler regards as a “vice,” and 
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| often strikes the horse to cure him of it. Ropes and! Ask for Ayer’s Sarsaparilla, and do not take any 


to an ever-increasing misery. 
In England experiments have been made which 


he is kept in a stall with a perfectly level floor; and 
sloping stalls are going out of use. 


practice often hurtful to the animal. Level floored 


about, are, by far, the best for the health and dispo- 
sition of the noblest of dumb animals. 

In this country sloping stalls have been abandoned 
in many cases, but they are still much too common. 


—_—_@—___— 
LOGICAL. 


illustrating the difficulty which children frequently 
experience in making distinctions. There is such a 
thing as making a rule too inflexible, and carrying 
logic too far: 


He was learning to spell and read at the same time, 
and his text book was a First Reader. His chief stum- 
bling stone was a double letter. When he came to the 
word “feel,” instead of spelling it ‘f-double e-l, 
feel,” he would say ‘‘f-e-e-1, feel,” repeating the double 
letter twice. It took weeks to impress him with the 
necessity of saying ‘‘double” whenever he found two 
letters together, but he learned it at last. i 

One day, toward the close of a vacation, during 
which he had grown rusty, he was brought out before 
a company of ladies and gentlemen to read any piece 
they might select in his First Reader. His mother 
watched him with trembling anxiety, but he appeared 
to feel himself equal to the occasion. A young lady 
among the company selected a little poem which be- 
gan with this line: 


“Up, up, Lucy, the sun is in the sky.” 


The embryo logician took his place in the centre of 
the parlor floor, made a bow, and read the first line as 


follows: “Double up, Lucy, the sun is in the sky.” 
He never finished the recitation. 
a ae enn 
C’LUMBUS. 


Some new and interesting facts about the discovery 
of America are furnished by an English school-boy 
whose master directed him to write a short essay 
upon Christopher Columbus. The history of the 
finding of the New World has never been toldina 
more dramatic manner; and as history it is not much 
worse than some so-called historical novels. 


Clumbus was a man who could make an egg stand 
on end without breaking it. The king of Spain said 
to Clumbus, ‘“‘Can you discover America?” 

“Yes,” said Clumbus, “‘if you will give mea ~~ 
So he hada ship, aud sailed over the sea in the 
direction where he thought America ought to be 
found. The sailors quarrelled, and they said they 
believed there was no such place. But after many 
ove the pilot came to him and said, ‘“‘Clumbus, I see 
and.’ 

“Then that is America,” said Clumbus. 

When the ship got near, the land was full of black 
men. Clumbus said, “Is this America?” 

“Yes, it is,” said they. 

Then he said, ‘(I suppose you are the niggers?” 

“Yes,” they said, ‘“‘we are.” 

The chief said, ‘I suppose you are Clumbus?” 

“You are right,” said he. 

Then the chief turned to his men and said, ‘‘There 
is no help for it; we are discovered at last.” 


—_ 


po es 
ENCOUNTERING A SWAN. 


The popular idea of the swan embraces little more 
than its gracefulness of form and movement, its shin- 
ing plumage, and the sweetness of its dying song. 
Mr. G. C. Davies, in his book on the “ Norfolk 
Broads,” has much more to tell his readers in regard 
to this fowl. 


life and property. The author’s experience was in- 
structive at any rate. 


Sometimes, in exploring a jungle of weeds, you 
come upon the huge pile of a nest, where one swan is 
sitting on the eggs, and the other is swimming round 
es guard. 

If you desire to pass close by the nest at sucha 
time, the best advice to follow is—don’t. Try some 
other channel. A swan can break your arm with his 
wing, and is only to be kept at bay by hard knocks, 
which it is a pity to give him. 

We once had a desperate fight in this way. We 
had come suddenly upon a nest, and in trying to re- 
treat the boat stuck fast; and the male swan took 
advantage of our position to attack us in real earnest. 
It was no use anes flag of truce, or telling him we 
didn’t mean it. e were obliged to hit him very 
hard with an oar before he became convinced of our 
peaceable intentions and let us go. 

Notwithstanding the nests are often placed in very 
exposed positions, they are never robbed, owing, no 
doubt, to the sturdy watch kept by the parent bird. 


ee 
A MISTAKE, 


A man overcome by his emotions and bad whiskey 
lay down beside a fence. A hog strolling that way in 
search of food began rooting about the prostrate 
figure, as if he thought his discovery was a vegetable 
product. The drunken man stupidly opened one eye, 
and observing the grunting beast remarked: 


“Shu here, piggy, I know that jesh now I’m not 
your equalin point of dignity; nevertheless, I deshire 
to shay for varioush reasons that I’m not a puttater, 
an’ to take me for one ish a shlander on the vegeta- 
ble. If you devour me in my present condition you'll 
find me er-very indigeshtible.” 

The hog moved on. 


i 
HINT TO SPORTSMEN. 


may be of that class: 


to its butt, in order to straighten it; and I have seen 
agun hung up in the same way with a stone to its 
muzzle. 

On inquiring of the man why he had done this, he 
answered, “Because it shot crooked.” 

— you better hang a stone to your eye?” I 
asked. 

—_———__._. 


NOT SO BAD. 
Critical Husband—This beef isn’t fit to eat. 


like the way he handled his big knife. 
Husband — Humph! 
meat than this. 





chains are stretched across the back of the stall to other. Sold by all druggists. 
keep the animal from backing out, and he is left there | - 
| That tired feeling is overcome, and —— - ae 
Adv. | 


| 
prove that the horse is better able to bear fatigue if 


box stalls, in which the horse is left free to move | ——~-~~——-_— 


A Georgia paper records the following anecdote - 


Among other traits of swan character | 
he found is its readiness to fight in defense of its | 


An English traveller in Abyssinia relates the fol- 
lowing incident for the benefit, as he says, of unlucky 
sportsmen. For aught we know, some of our readers 


When a lance gets a little crooked it is usual to sus- 


pend it, with.a large stone or other weight fastened | 


Wife—Well, I told the butcher that, if it wasn’t | 
good, I would send you right round to his shop to | 
give him a thrashing; and I hope you'll take some 
one with you, for he looked pretty ugly, and I didn’t 


Oh, well, I’ve seen worse 


=< 


strength given by Hood’s Sarsaparilla. 
———_>—__——_. 
America again takes the lead. “We could hardly 


The tying of believe our good luck when we ventured to ask for 
horses by the head has also been ascertained to be a Burnett’s Extract of Vanilla in Paris, to have it handed 


us; it was like meeting an old friend.” [ Adv. 












OLLING CHAIRS 


NEW PATTERNS! 
Send for Illustrated Circulars, to 
D A.M. LESLIE SURCICAL INST. CO. 


NFALLIBLE 


YEAST POWDER 


PURE. 40 YEARS UNRIVALLED FOR 


Strength, Purity and Reliability. 
Takes only half as much as other Baking Powders. 


SAMPLE FREE 


To every housekeeper who will send us her address and 
name of her Grocer. Address, mentioning Companion, 
PRESTON & MERRILL, 70 Kilby St., Boston,Mass. 


Ladies’ Fancy Work! 
HAVE YOU GOT INGALLS’ “AratocoE? 


CATALOC UE? 
And Special Wholesale Price-List 
of SILK, FELT and LINEN STAMPED GOODs, FANCY 
WORK MATERIALS, STAMPING OUTFITS, BRIGGS’ 
TRANSFER PATTERNS, FANCY WORK BOOKS, etc. 
Price, 10 cents. It is Finely Illustrated, contains 
lots of New 8, and ices are lower t 
Special Offer._We will send this Catalogue, 
FREE, to any address for One 2-Cent Stamp. 


__ CRAZY Patchwork! 


9 SKEINS Imported Embroidery Silk, assorted 











colors, for 15¢e. 25 skeins Imported Floss, as- 
sorted colors, for 1%e. 25 skeins Shaded Em- 
broidery Silk, assorted colors, for 20c. A package of 
Florence Waste Embroidery Silk, assorted colors, for 
| 25c. A package of Plush and Velvet Pieces for Crazy 
Patchwork, for 30c, A package of Ribbon Remnants, for 
20c. A package of Satin and Silk Pieces, assorted 
| colors, with Sprays of Flowers and Outline Designs 
| stamped on them, for 


Address J. F. INGALLS, Lynn, Mass. 


was Dyspepsia, 
y rou e impure blood and 
inactivity of the 
Kidneys and Liver. ny disordered 
t h loathed food. Darting pains 
in the back and shoulders made it al- 
most impossible for me to rest. I 
was advised to try Dr. Kennedy’s Fa- 
vorite Remedy. Presently my —- 
tite improved and I felt strong. The 
poison and disease had been entirely 
* 
Driven out of Me. 

























gn 
since. For all complaints of the skin, 
blood, liver and kidneys, there is no 
medicine equal to Dr. Kennedy's Favorite Remedy.— 
Wm. Halstead, of Seaman’s Express, 53 Harrison Street, 


New York. 
to Dr. Kennedy, Rondout, N. Y. 


Send 2-cent stam 
for illustrated book how to cure Kidney, Liver and 


lood disorders. Mention this paper. 


Dr. D. Kennedy's Favorite Remedy 


Prepared at Rondout, N.Y. Druggists. $1; 6 for $5. 





Pow te Cure 
Skin & Scalp 
Diseases 


with the 
j CuTicuRA 
mM 2") REMEDIES. 


ORTURING, DISFIGURING, ITCHING, 

coniy, and pimply | diseases of the skin, scalp, and 

blood, with loss of r, from infancy to old age, are 
cured by the CUTICURA REMEDIES. 

CUTICURA RESOLVENT, the New Blood Purifier, 
cleanses the blood and perspiration of disease-sustain- 
ing elements, and thus removes the cause. 

CUTICURA, the great Skin Cure, instantly allays 
itching and inflammation, clears the skin and scalp of 
crusts, scales and sores, and restores the hair. 

CUTICURA SOAP, an exquisite Skin Beautifier, is in- 
dispensable in treating skin diseases, baby humors, 





skin blemishes, chapped and oil skin. CUTICURA 
REMEDIES are the great skin beautifiers. 
Sold everywhere. Price, CUTICURA, 50c.; SOAP, 25c.; 


RESOLVENT, $1. Prepared by the POTTER DRUG AND 
CHEMICAL CO., BOSTON, MASS. 
¢@™ Send for “How to Cure Skin Diseases.” 


Ti TED with the loveliest delicacy is the skin 
bathed with CUTICURA MEDICATED SOAP. 








SANDS’ PATENT TRIPLE (3) MOTION 


“«.| WHITE MOUNTAIN FREEZER. 


Known and acknowledged as 
The LEADING ICE-CREAM FREEZER 
OF THE WORLD. 

No lumps in the cream. No 
fear of zinc poisoning, as all 
surfaces that come in contact 
with the cream ARE TINNED. 
Will freeze cream quicker than 
any other Freezer, with less 
ice and salt. Tubs waterproof. 
Sonning easily adjusted, and 
not liable to get out of order. 






er 400, reezers in use, 
should have one. Mention Companion 
talogue and Price Lis' 


E 
a for Illustrated Ca to 
WHITE MOUNTAIN FREEZER CO. 142 Hollis St. Nashua, N. H. 








We build the —_ number and variety and carry 
the largest stock of 


SMALL BOATS 


of any one in America. 

Have , aw issued a finely illustrated BOAT CATA- 
LOGUE, containing over new illustrations and 
drawings and specifications of Sail, Steam and Row 
Boats and Canoes, ranging in price from $20 to $2,500, 
mailed on receipt of 10 cents, stamps or silver. 

R. J. UGLAS & CO., Waukegan, Il. 


SOMETHING NEW! 


DR. SCOTT’S 


ELECTRIC 


SUMMER CORSET 


Owing to the unprecedented success attending the sale 
of our Electric Corsets, and in response to numerous in- 

uiries for an Electric Summer or Ventilating Corset, 
br. Scott has placed on the market his “Electric Sum- 
mer Corset.” It has already met with the most gratify- 
ing po larity thereby proving its value, merits and 
durability. Itisa og 4 made of extra strong and fine 
quality linen netting, with pockets all around, in which 
are placed our watch-spring magnetods. They are highly 
charged with electro-magnetism, which imparts a steady 
and gentle current, all a in its influence to the 
wearer. They create no unple: 





They can be worn by the most delicate invalid as safely 
as by the most robust, with wonderful and quick results. 





ks refer equally to our lar Elee- 
. Nursing, 


$3. The $1 and $1.50 goods are made 


The above remar r ga 

tric Corsets, which retail at $1, $1.50, $2, and 

$1.50; Abdominal, 

of extra fine and durable Jean, and the $2 and $3 and 

Abdominal Corsets of Superfine English Sateen. All ex- 
t Summer Corsets come in white and dove from 18 to 


30 inches; we make the Abdominal up to 38 inches. The 
pos on each is lsc. Every one is sent out in a hand- 
some box, accompanied by a silver-plated compass, with 
which the electro-magnetic power is tested. 

ofessional men assert that there is hardly a disease 
which Electricity or Magnetism may not benefit or 
cure, and they daily practice the same, as your own 
physician will inform you. 

E CELEBRATED Dr.W. A. HAMMOND, of NewYork, 
formerly Surgeon-General of the U. 8. Army, lately 
lectu upon this subject, and advised all medical men 
to make trial of these agencies, describing at the same 
time most remarkable cures he had made, even in cases 


which would seem hopeless. 

If you cannot obtain them in your own to remit us 
the price, with lic. added for postage, and we will deliver 
them into your hands free. Always mention this paper, 
and remit P.O. Money Order, Draft, or Currency in 
Registered Letter, payable to 


GEO. A. SCOTT, 842 Broadway, N. Y. 


ents Wanted. Quick sales, large profits. 
and satisfaction eB A, Norsk, TRY IT. 
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BEAUTIFUL, 








STORPE DO JARGET 
A 





AND THE "WOODS 


IR IWNE“FUFLE- 


STRONG, ACCURATE, SAFE. 


The most Fascinating Sport for 


FOURTH OF JULY, VACATION, AND WINTER EVENINGS. 


The RIFLE is BESSEMER STEEL, all NICKEL-PLATED. It_is a beautiful little 


Best thin: 
joes, and will last for years. 


5 It is a poor shot who cannot expl 


arm, same size and model as Government Carbine. Weighs one-half pound. 


pie PERFECTLY HARMLESS. No 


n outer circles. When you hit a ring you 


More accurate than a 
wder, caps or darts. It shoots a smooth 
over. Can fire 30 TIMES PER MINUTE. Torpedo 
ever invented for target practice. It uses the common 
a large tor lo in for bull’s eye, and 24 common ones 
get a crack. en you hit bull’s eye you geta BANG. 


le some torpedo 9 times out of 10 at 3 fee! 


OH, BOYS AND CIRLS, IT’S LOTS OF FUN! 


Mother will say. “¥ like THAT kind.” And father will say, “Let me try that; that’s 
ood ing.” 


for somet. 


THE BANNER POCKET TARGET Svincingtuitetvecand bag to catch the shot. 


ly ;_shot can’t rol 








shooter. Don’t wait. Ev 
for duct 


Grand sport playing tas and other games; full directions sent. 
ri} off. 


> 
e practice, shooting on the 


ie, 1 Target and 15 Syere, in neat wood case 
Complete Outfit, Rifle, th 
Postage and packing, 25 cents ad 
To each buyer of a Rifle we w: 
send before July 4th. In this way you can pay for your own. By showing yours you can 
easily find four friends who will want one. Every boy and 
sl 


° . - $1.00 
Sacqess, Flyers, Fee, in wood case, 1.25 
ditional. Extra Shot, 15 for 5 cents. 

ill Discount 25 Cents on every additional order he will 


rl is delighted with the little 
erything warranted. Fully Illustrated Circulars sent 


- stamp. J. FE. WILSON & CO., Worcester, Mass- 











